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This experiment by a plant superintendent 
could bring results in any department. 


HAT WOULD HAPPEN if a 
isaac were to interview 
each of the people in his department 
and ask for his suggestions about 
the job? 

The idea contradicts some popu- 
lar beliefs: that interviewing is a 
difficult art; that it is best practiced 
by staff men and professionals; that 
a man won't talk frankly to his boss. 

When the plan was proposed to a 
group of foremen, they were skepti- 
cal. Some doubted that they could 
carry it off well. Others didn’t see 
what could be accomplished: “I 
talk to the guys every day and I’ve 
known most of them for years. 
What more could we talk about?” 

At Bloomer Brothers, New York 
State producers of paperboard food 
containers,* Francis Rogers, box- 


* Since acquired by Riegel Paper Cor- 
_ poration. 
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plant superintendent, resolved such 
doubts by interviewing his foremen 
first. He and they were pleasantly 
surprised by the results. 

Though these men worked to- 
gether daily, most of their exchanges 
concerned immediate matters. The 
interviews gave them their first ade- 
quate opportunity to pause, take a 
broader look at operations, bring up 
chronic or continuing problems, and 
explore ways to make improve- 
ments. 


Getting valuable ideas 


Experimenting, Rogers learned 
that interviews were most successful 
when the individual knew in ad- 
vance the general subject areas to 
be covered. He was likely to come 
prepared, then, perhaps even with a 
few notes. 

In his interviews with foremen, 





Rogers developed a list of ien sub- 
jects, such as “materials,” “plan- 
ning,” “relationships,” and “train- 
ing.” Each was suggestive, rather 
than definitive or limiting. 

Many valuable ideas came out of 
the interviews: proposals for better 
production methods, control sys- 
tems, and equipment use; plans for 
Rogers and the foremen to make 
better use of their time; identifica- 
tion of training needs. 

Since these interviews were so 
successful, Rogers felt that fore- 
men’s interviews with their subor- 
dinates would be just as productive. 
Interviewing wasn’t the first attempt 
Rogers had made to strengthen re- 
lationships between supervisors and 
employees. 


” “ce 


Why individuals? 


“We tried group meetings,” he 
explains. “But to get good results 
from meeting with his men, a fore- 


man needs some _ well-developed 
skills in conference leadership. In a 
plant of our size, you may not have 
more than two or three foremen 
who are really good discussion lead- 
ers. Since you always have a train- 
ing backlog, you can’t count on 
developing the others.” 

Group sessions have another ma- 
jor handicap: their cost. Top man- 
agement may consent, though often 
with reluctance, to having groups of 
foremen off the job. But often they 
will not agree to hourly paid work- 
ers’ meetings which require shutting 
down operations. 


Rogers feels that interviewing 
individuals is easier than leading 
discussions. He has adopted a 
“planned-interview” method which 
a foreman can master quickly. In- 
terviews are most productive, he 
feels, if the process begins higher up 
in the organization, so that the fore- 
man has the experience of being in- 
terviewed in this way before he con- 
siders interviewing his subordinates. 


The procedure 


Here’s the procedure that most 
foremen followed: 

1. The foreman explained the 
project in advance to his entire 
group of subordinates. He told them 
what would be done, how, and why. 
He agreed in advance to report to 
the group what he learned. 

2. Interviews were _ scheduled; 
each individual knew a day or more 
in advance when his turn would be. 

3. The foreman prepared a list 
of topics to give some framework 
to the interview. Headings were 
general (“materials,” “planning,” 
products”) and the list was limited 
to no more than ten such items. 
Some foremen found it best to hand 
the list in advance to the individual 
being interviewed so that he could 
give some thought to the subject. At 
any rate, he had it in front of him 
when the interview began. 

4. Wherever possible, each inter- 
view was held in a quiet, private 
room, without interruptions. 

5. The first men interviewed were 
those the foreman knew best. He 
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tried to get both their ideas about 
the job and their advice on inter- 
viewing others. 

6. [f there was a union steward in 
the department who might be suspi- 
cious of the project, he was among 
the first brought in. 


Topics That Stimulate Ideas 


Here are some of the topics 
foremen at Bloomer Brothers used 
in interviewing their subordi- 
nates: 

Materials 

Planning 

Attitudes 

Job content 

Relationships (with foreman, co- 
workers, top management) 

Information to do job 

Freedom to do job 

Wages 

Future 


7. Some interviews took 30 min- 
utes or less, but as a general rule an 
hour was set aside for each. If an 
interview was not complete at the 
end of an hour, it was found better 
to stop and set a new time to con- 
tinue. Listening is hard work—even 
experienced interviewers may be- 
come inattentive after an hour. 

8. Successful interviewers listened 
attentively. They asked questions, 
chiefly neutral questions, such as: 
“Why?” “How?” “What do you 
think?” They asked for explanations 
if they did not understand. 
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But they did not argue or try to 
refute or explain. Their purpose in 
these interviews was to get ideas— 
and that can best be done by lis- 
tening. 

9. The foremen took notes. Some 
found it useful to prepare sets of 
forms, carrying the main _ topics, 
each followed by ample blank 
space. With experience, they found 
they did not have to rush the note 
taking. The person being inter- 
viewed, after all, wanted the notes 
to be accurate. In some cases, ask- 
ing him to help phrase a note pro- 
duced a sharper, clearer statement 
of the ideas presented. 

On the other hand, the notes 
were not voluminous. The essen- 
tials of most interviews were cov- 
ered in twenty or thirty sentences. 


An eye opener 


“It sure opened my eyes,” one 
foreman said after interviewing a 
number of his employees. “I thought 
I knew my men. After all, we 
worked together every day and we’d 
been having departmental meetings, 
too. But this interview business 
shook me up. I'd just been missing 
a lot that was going on, including 
things I was doing. It’s made a big 
difference in my shop.” 

Another foreman heard fewer 
personal comments, but his private 
talks have yielded several workable 
production ideas, some of which had 
undoubtedly been bottled up for 
months or even years. “All you have 
to do is ask,” he reported. 





How much frankness? 

How much frankness can be ex- 
pected when a man is interviewed by 
his foreman? If the foreman is hos- 
tile or if he’s too bossy, discussion 
will be stifled, of course. But the 
foreman who is capable of listening 
with honest sympathy will, in most 
cases, hear the truth—perhaps not 
the whole truth, but at any rate 
enough truth to help him make im- 
portant improvements. 

Some foremen reported that their 
subordinates were more outspoken 
in private interviews than they were 
in a group. This, too, runs counter 
to a popular belief: that group in- 
teraction promotes openness of 
statements. Sometimes it does; yet 
just as the wise supervisor refrains 
from criticizing a subordinate while 
others are present, the subordinate 
often feels it both safer and more 
considerate not to question his boss’s 
judgment in front of a group—while 
he will question it in a private con- 
versation. 


What results? 


What will come out of an inter- 
view can’t be predicted. (If it could, 
why hold the interview?) At Bloom- 
er Brothers, there were many pro- 
duction ideas: proposals for new or 
revised tools, jigs, fixtures, racks, 
conveyors, and so on. Many of these 
ideas were incomplete or undevel- 
oped. Often the real value was not 
in the idea itself but in the discovery 
of the problem it attempted to solve. 
Even though the solution first pro- 


posed was not the best one, the 
problem was brought out. This led 
to further thinking that resulted in 
a better solution. 

Normally, interviews bring out 
some statements that seem critical 
of management. The wise super- 
visor or manager will put aside his 
hurt feelings and note that many of 
these criticisms have a common de- 
nominator: People are objecting to 
conditions that, as they see it, keep 
them from doing a better job! Thus 
they criticize poor machines, inade- 
quate maintenance, nonstandard ma- 
terials, erratic scheduling, frequent 
stock-outs, unclear instructions, and 
wasteful practices. The employee 
may not be tactful in presenting 
these matters—yet his intention is 
to give the boss the suggestions he 
said he wanted. 


Report promptly 


One of the worst mistakes a su- 
pervisor can make after a round of 
interviews is to keep silent until he 
has “something definite” to report. 
Definite action may take months, 
may require engineering studies. In 
the meantime, the originator of an 
idea wants to know if his proposal 
is being considered. 

At Bloomer Brothers, Rogers set 
an example by making a prompt 
report to his staff soon after their in- 
terviews were completed. He ac- 
knowledged that it might be several 
months before final decisions were 
made on some of their proposals, but 
he promised to keep employees in- 
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How to Conduct an Interview for Ideas 


Listen attentively. 
Take notes. 


2PNINAAA WN = 
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Explain the project to your subordinates as a group. 
Schedule individual interviews a day or more in advance. 
Prepare a list of general discussion topics. 

Hold the interview in a quiet, private room. 

Start with men you know best. 

Set aside an hour for each interview, if possible. 


Report results—or any action being taken—to the people 
who have originated ideas. 


10. Repeat the interviews if appropriate. 


formed on what was happening. 

This quick feedback must, of 
course, be handled with discretion. 
The supervisor should report the 
substantial findings of his inter- 
views, but should be careful never 
to violate a confidence or to embar- 
rass any individual. 


Another plus 


Reporting has an additional val- 
ue. Many management organiza- 
tions are not set up to gather and 
process ideas that originate with 
hourly paid employees. An inter- 
viewing and reporting program can 
overcome this problem and stimu- 


late ideas. When the supervisor 
makes a commitment to get answers 
or to report success or failure, ac- 
ceptance or rejection, action or inac- 
tion, he thereby gains some degree 
of strength and influence. While it is 
seldom mentioned and not often 
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recognized, a man’s subordinates 
can also be his constituents. By 
letting it be known that he will re- 
port to them, the supervisor gives 
higher management reason to help 
him get prompt answers. 


How often? 


How often should subordinates 
be interviewed? Ideally, there 
should be daily opportunities for a 
man to talk to his supervisor, about 
any matter of consequence. Often it 
doesn’t happen that way—which is 
the reason for planned interviews. 
A round of interviews will, how- 
ever, often improve day-to-day ex- 
changes. As long as this holds true, 
further interviewing might be super- 
fluous. 

It’s easy to test the situation. A 
year after the first round of inter- 
views, the supervisor can informally 
interview a few men he knows well. 





Their advice and his own judgment 
will tell him whether it’s time to 
prime the pump again. 

Will this planned-interview idea 
fit every supervisor-subordinate situ- 
ation? 


it will prove helpful with many 
groups. Perhaps more important 
than the specific method is the think- 
ing behind it: Your subordinates 
can make a major contribution to 
job improvement, if you encourage 


Probably not. But given a trial, them to talk. @ 


Do’s and Don’ts for Discipline 


DID YOU KNOW that discipline and discharge grievances constitute 
the largest single group of cases that go to arbitration? And that 
over 90 per cent of all union contracts provide for the arbitration 
of unsettled disciplinary disputes? 

The key man in enforcing discipline is the supervisor. Here are 
some suggestions, gathered by Industrial Relations News, for build- 
ing sound discipline and—if necessary—boosting management's 
batting average at the arbitration table: 
> When a new rule is made, announce it, make sure everyone 
knows it—and be able to prove that everyone knows it. Don’t forget 
to inform vacationers and absentees about new rules when they re- 
turn. A worker who violates a rule he knows nothing about can’t 
reasonably be punished. 

& When you enforce the rules, resist the human temptation to 
make exceptions. If a rule is not enforced consistently, you leave 
yourself open to a charge of favoritism. 

& Don’t let a rule be violated “at the edge.”’ Many companies per- 
mit workers to wash up five minutes before the shift’s end. Workers 
often edge up on the wash period and quit work six, then seven, 
minutes early. If you let a “past practice” like this develop, a crack- 
down has little chance of being upheld in arbitration. 

& Don't pad the charges against a discharged worker. If you want to 
discharge him for a major offense, don’t “strengthen” your action by 
adding, “you were also a chronic absentee, had a poor attitude, and 
were frequently tardy.” At arbitration, the company will have to 
prove every one of these charges; if it fails to prove them all, the 
worker begins to look better to the arbitrator, and the one point the 
company can sustain may seem weak. 

> Document all disciplinary action. If you give a worker oral warn- 
ings, make a note of each instance, including the date. When you 
issue written warnings, get a receipt from the worker so the com- 
pany can prove he received the warning. 
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By Glenn Gardiner 


A supervisor plays a vital double role— 
as boss and as subordinate. 


** A UTHORITY LIES not in any single source . . . it lies rather in the 
A capacity, understanding, judgment, and imagination shown by 
the one ‘in authority,’ ” says Ordway Tead. 

Throughout the business world, managers have the responsibility 
for leading profitable operations. To carry out this responsibility effec- 
tively, they have authority over the people and functions they super- 


vise. 


DOUBLE ROLE 
No matter what position in management an individual holds, he 
finds himself in two positions in relation to authority. 
1. As a leader of people, he has a certain range of authority. 
2. As a subordinate to others, he works under the authority of one 
or more people. 
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The two relationships may seem completely opposite—one as a 
leader, one as subordinate—yet they are closely tied together. The 
atmosphere of authority created by the person and organization above 
inevitably affects the atmosphere of authority the supervisor creates 
below him. 

Managers cannot hope—and should not want—to insulate them- 
selves from authority above. Rather, they must accept and interpret 
orders from above in a way that will be most effective in carrying them 
out with employees below. Positional authority is shown by the posi- 
tions on an organization chart. But this must be backed up by the 
earned authority that evolves from competence. 


WHAT IS AUTHORITY? 


To supervisors, authority is a well-known term. Yet some confusion 
has arisen about its real meaning. Here are some points that should 
clarify the nature of authority: 

“Authority means discipline.” Too often, exercising authority is 
thought of as “using discipline” or “not using discipline.” Certainly, 
there is much more to authority. Whenever a supervisor takes action 
with subordinates, directly or indirectly, he is exercising authority. 

“Responsibility requires authority.” It is true that a person should 
have enough authority to carry out the functions for which he is 
responsible. But the problem is not as simple as it sounds. Frequently, 
an individual shares his authority with others who do not share his 
responsibility. A supervisor must learn to live within a complex struc- 
ture of authority shared among himself, staff people, his superiors, 
and, on occasion, his subordinates. 

“Team effort rather than authority.” A team without a coach rarely 
wins games. Similarly, authority exists in business because of the basic 
need of a group for leadership and direction. Actually, effective team- 
work results from sound use of authority. Conversely, good team 
effort rarely occurs without proper exercise of authority. 


PRINCIPLES OF EXERCISING AUTHORITY 
Wouldn’t anyone like the kind of operation in which everyone did 
his job well? Where tensions and arguments didn’t exist? Where costs 
were low, service to customers perfect? Where things always ran 
smoothly? The extent to which these ideals could exist depends to a 





This article was adapted with permission from Managerial Skills for Supervisors by 
Glenn Gardiner and Associates. © 1960, by Elliott Service Company, Mt. Vernon, New 
York. 
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great extent on the way authority is exercised. Men often submit hap- 
pily to authority—if they believe it is well exercised, toward goals of 
which they approve and in whose benefits they will share. 

The following principles of authority, practice situations, and 
check points should help the supervisor to gair practical experience 
and improve his skill in exercising authority. 


PRINCIPLE 1: Authority is conferred from above but earned from 
below. 


“If we are to be wise in the use of our authority, we will always 
guard the self-respect of those under us. We will create an atmosphere 
where others can develop a feeling of significant participation and a 
measure of self-determination. . . . In the end, authority that is of 
lasting influence rests upon the twin pillars of truth and competence,” 
says Wilbur M. McFeely, author of On Being the Boss. 

Authority to lead is earned from subordinates, through gaining mu- 
tual respect and confidence. This is true even though the organization 
chart specifies an individual’s authority over these subordinates. 


Practice situation Check points 

Employees reporting to Super- ¢ Thomas must determine why em- 
visor Phil Thomas always go to his ployees do not honor his author- 
superior on important matters. ity. Is it because of distrust, fear 
Thomas exerts little influence over of extreme action, or hesitation? 
their actions on critical problems. A supervisor in this position can- 
He has authority “on paper,” but not carry out his responsibilities 
has not earned the necessary confi- for costs, quality, and efficiency. 
dence of employees to have real Undoubtedly, to earn authority he 
authority. must take action both below him 

and above him. 


PRINCIPLE 2: The primary goal of authority is job-centered assist- 
ance. 


Service to people below and above, to help them perform their jobs 
better, is one of the most overlooked aspects of authority. Authority im- 
plies control and power, yet these result only when employees are per- 
forming their jobs satisfactorily—and when superiors’ use of authority 
is largely in harmony with the supervisor’s. 


Practice situation Check points 

Supervisor Ed Matthewson con- ¢ People who are helped need less 
stantly instructed his employees in direction, become more compe- 
their job techniques. He emphasized tent. 
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fundamentals, not frills. He talked 
results, and inspired attitudes. Em- 
ployees frequently came to him with 
questions and ideas. He was willing 
to help. Generally, his people per- 
formed well. 


e Job-centered activity builds good 
attitudes, without the need for 
soul-searching discussions. 

e Creative improvements come 
from mutual assistance of super- 
visor and subordinates. 


PRINCIPLE 3: Important advantages result when authority is passed 
down the line. 


Authority should be exercised so that as much authority as possible 
is delegated to subordinates. Managers often wish that employees at 
lower levels recognized the common goals of all. As authority is 
delegated to the lowest possible level, subordinates will develop this 


common interest. 


Practice situation 

Machine set-ups were compli- 
cated. Foreman Sam Bartlett felt 
that he had to make them, because 
of the importance of the effect on 
quality. 

Then employees began to learn 
how to make set-ups. Gradually, 
Bartlett turned the responsibility 
over to the machine operators. 

Although employee set-ups were 
made no better than Bartlett’s, qual- 
ity improved greatly. Why? The ex- 
tra authority, and the resulting 
renewed interest in quality, caused 
the improvement. 


Check points 

e It may seem contradictory that 
authority, soundly handled, has 
the effect of passing out of the 
hands that exercised it. 
The by-products of delegated 
authority can be seen to be ex- 
tremely valuable. 
Caution: Sound judgment is re- 
quired to know what can be suc- 
cessfully delegated, and when this 
authority can be properly handled 
at a lower level. Delegation must 
be a gradual process. 


PRINCIPLE 4: Delegated authority carries obligations to report to 
those who delegate. 


Authority starts at the top and is passed to subordinates. The boss 
expects the subordinate not to “run too far with the ball,” overstepping 
bounds. He expects questions about the limits of delegated authority to 
be cleared with him, and the effects of that authority down the line to 
be reported to him. 


Check points 
e Superiors are entitled to adequate 
communication from _ subordi- 


Practice situation 
Because of Supervisor Boller’s 
demonstrated competence, he was 
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given authority to handle employee 
grievances. Yet, as a result, his boss 
lost his “feel” for employee attitudes 
—needed for making policies on 
other employee matters. He re- 
quested Boller to report frequently 
on the outcome of grievances. 


nates, even though they have dele- 
gated authority. 

e Failure to handle authority 
properly at a lower level is some- 
times a major reason that further 
authority is not delegated. A new 
relationship exists after authority 
is delegated. 


PRINCIPLE 5: Misused authority impairs the success of the operation. 


Looking for someone to blame and discipline. 
the answers” and making all the decisions. 
and louder when results fall off. . 


“knowing all 
bearing down harder 
complaining without construc- 


tive suggestions to the boss—all these tend to impair authority and 


success. 


Practice situation 


Service to customers had deterio- 
rated badly. Because the boss de- 
manded correction, Supervisor Bob 
Stewart could have blown off steam 
to employees. 

Instead, he described the problem 
in detail to them, encouraged sug- 
gestions, permitted them to try new 
approaches. He said “no” when they 
were far off base, but approved even 
when minor inadequacies existed. 
Improvement came, gradually but 
permanently. 


Check points 


e Despite pressure from above, 
Stewart exercised authority in a 
way that he felt would succeed. 

Since authority is earned from 
below, the privilege may be lost 
through abuse. 

Excessive “power plays” cause 
fears. Fears cause subordinates 
to raise special defenses. The em- 
phasis on defense detracts from 
the fundamental give and take 
between supervisor and employee. 


PRINCIPLE 6: Improvement in the skill of exercising authority can be 
learned. 


Improvement in handling the complexities of authority does not 
automatically take place when a person is given more and more 
authority. Improvement does come when experience is based primarily 
on constant and keen observation of the effects of one’s authority on 
subordinates. 


Practice situation Check points 


Supervisor Joe Stokes praised 
Dick Olafson for a job well done. 
The next time he praised him for 
only an adequate job. Olafson began 


e The results of authority are all 
too easily misinterpreted. Stokes 
should have learned that he 
should find other goals for Olaf- 
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looking to Stokes for praise oftener son, rather than repeat loose 


and oftener. praise. 

Stokes concluded that he should ¢® Supervisors must take the time 
continue praising Olafson, since he to look back over actions to de- 
“seemed to need it.” termine for themselves how their 

exercise of authority can be im- 
proved. 


DISCIPLINE: HELP—OR HINDRANCE? 

True discipline is the kind of supervision that eliminates the need 
for punishment. 

“Discipline” —meaning punishment—is commonly used in the ex- 
ercise of authority. It is obvious that the use of such discipline has its 
limitations,.as well as its advantages. Let us look at a few of the 
common misconceptions about discipline—and see how they should 
be corrected. 

Misconception: Discipline is an effective way of putting a sub- 
ordinate in a position where he will not dare repeat the same mistake. 

Correction: Discipline can be used as a constructive instructional 
tool, if along with it goes a detailed explanation of the reason for 
discipline, and of the way mistakes can be prevented the next time. 

Misconception: In discipline, an example should be made of the 
employee, since group pressures are supposed to effect improvement. 

Correction: Privacy is the soundest policy. Since discussion should 
be corrective, the presence of others is not needed. Also, having an 
audience risks the possibility of group pressures which work against 
correction. 

Misconception: If an employee does not know any better after sev- 
eral disciplinary actions, he should be discharged. 

Correction: Before discharging, management has the responsibility 
to do everything possible to correct the employee in his present job. If 
this fails, consideration must be given to qualifications in other work. 
As a last resort, discharge may be in the best interests of the company 
and the employee. 


SELF-CHECK REVIEW 
How Well Do I Exercise Authority? 
Generally Frequently 
“Yes” “No” 

1. Do I do as good a job in carrying 

out superiors’ orders as in the func- 

tions over which I have direct au- 

thority? 
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Generally Frequently 
“Yes” “No” 
. Do I adequately handle situations 


in which I share authority with staff 
groups? 

. Have I the respect and confidence 
of all my subordinates, so that they 
honor my authority? 

. Do I stress helping employees to 
improve their job competence? 

. Do I direct my efforts toward dele- 
gating as much authority as possible 
to subordinates? 

. Am I willing to accept additional 
responsibility and authority from su- 
periors? 

. Do I stay within the limits of as- 
signed authority? 

. Do I emphasize an approach in ex- 
ercising authority which I feel will 
bring results with subordinates 
rather than bearing down hard on 
employee mistakes? 

. Do I use discipline primarily as a 
constructive, rather than destructive, 
tool? 

. Do I make a conscientious effort to 
understand and improve my short- 
comings in exercising authority? 


A Sick Grganization 


AN ORGANIZATION belongs on the sick list when promotion becomes 
more important to its people than accomplishment in the job they 
are in. It is sick when it is concerned more with avoiding mistakes 
than with taking the right risks, with counteracting the weakness 
of its members rather than building with their strength. But it is 
sick also when “good human relations” become more important than 
performance and achievement. 


—PETER F. DRUCKER, in wandmarks of Tomorrow 
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AVOIDING 
SPOILAGE 
AND 


By Ernest Schleusener 


How to cut scrap costs that are 
eating into your department's profits. 


& # OF THE COUNTRY’S leading 


transportation carriers had 
costs amounting to over $10,000,- 
000 last year for loss and damage— 
more than the company’s entire net 
profit for the year. 

This company, at least, knew 
what its costs were. But many com- 
panies do not even try to calculate 
their spoilage and rework costs. 
When these costs are calculated for 
the first time, they are almost al- 
ways higher than most supervisors 
expect. 

The over-all cost of spoilage and 
rework is invariably higher than the 


cost of the wasted item. It includes 
several factors. New orders have to 
be issued, for example, to replace 
spoiled items. This entails extra cal- 
culations and paperwork. Often, 
the rerun must get priority, at a 
higher cost. 

One way or another, the effect is 
usually felt throughout the com- 
pany. Eventually, spoilage and re- 
work can send the price of the 
product up. High prices, unneces- 
sary costs, delays, and other annoy- 
ances result in lost customers. 

Obviously, then, spoilage and re- 
work can be an important source 
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for cost reduction. An intelligent ap- 
proach to the problem will result 
not only in savings, but also in 
smoother flow of production and im- 
proved morale. 


Gather the facts 

The first step is to gather the 
facts—to find out just what you’ve 
got in the way of spoilage. 

In some companies, supervisors 
are supplied with reports on the 
amount of spoilage taking place in 
their departments. If you have such 
records, fine. If not, you can keep 
your own. Before you can get any 
accurate figures, however, you have 
to know where to look to spot 
spoilage. 

In many operations, the best 
method is to keep the actual items 
that were spoiled or scrapped, and 
then record them at the end of a 
specified period—a week, perhaps, 
or a month. 

You can learn a lot simply by 
keeping an eye on the waste barrel. 
One foreman went about this in a 
highly organized manner. He had 
each of his operators accumulate his 
daily spoilage in a separate barrel. 
Each week the operators weighed 
what was in the barrel, and kept a 
cumulative record. If an operator 
filled his barrel before the end of 
the week, it was an indication that 
spoilage might be unusually high 
and should be investigated. In this 
way, the supervisor kept track of 
spoilage, and had convenient rec- 
ords. Furthermore, with this highly 
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visible indicator, the operators were 
constantly kept aware of the prob- 
lem—and tended to work more 
carefully. 

Sometimes spoiled material turns 
up in places less obvious than the 
waste barrel. A department where 
tools were treated in a quench tank 
of emulsified oil suffered a great 
deal of damage in a recent hurri- 
cane. The water came up right into 
the department and flooded the 
quench tank. When it was all over, 
and the tank was drained, the super- 
visor found the bottom two feet 
deep with spoiled tools! Apparently, 
workers had been dumping their 
spoiled work where they figured no 
one would ever find it. 


Keep track of rework 

Keeping track of the rework done 
in your department may also give 
you a clue to where spoilage is tak- 
ing place. When an item or group 
of items constantly needs rework, 
or when rework severely disrupts 
regular operations, you can be sure 
there’s a trouble spot. 

In a men’s shoe factory, spoiled 
shoes are sent to a rework section 
for repair and eventual sale to em- 
ployees. When the shoes being re- 
worked were broken down by size 
and type, it was found that almost 
three times as many of one type of 
shoe were being sent to the rework 
department as of any other type. 
Investigation showed that the leath- 
er for that type was being cut skim- 
py. When the cut size was increased 





just slightly, 120 fewer pairs of 


shoes had to be reworked, and the- 


company saved $620 a month. 

There are other ways, of course, 
of spotting waste and spoilage. Cus- 
tomers may complain; the inspec- 
tion department will let you know 
about rejects; the quality-control 
man may keep records; the depart- 
ment your product goes to next 
may let you know. 


Keeping records 


However you get the facts, as 
you keep looking you will probably 
continue to find new items. The 
longer list, the more potential you 
have for savings. 

If your records are good, recur- 
ring spoilage will show up clearly, 
and give you a good chance for im- 
provement. Nonrecurring spoilage 
is something else again. It doesn’t 
show up so clearly, and it’s more 
difficult to correct. If the items are 
small, they can probably be disre- 
garded. But if costly items are 
spoiled, they should be studied fur- 
ther. 

The more accurate and specific 
your records are, the more valuable 
they will be. That’s the only way 
you can find the source of spoilage 
and do something about it. Your 
records can be organized by opera- 
tor or by items spoiled. A foreman 
in a drill plant kept track of drill 
spoilage by diameters. To his sur- 
prise, he discovered that the great- 
est spoilage occurred just on the 
smallest-size drills. When he knew 


that, it didn’t take him long to find 
that a gauge which was off tolerance 
at one operation was causing the 
trouble. If he hadn’t kept accurate 
records, it might have been weeks 
before he could find and correct the 
source of spoilage. 

Your records also become more 
meaningful the longer they’re kept. 
That way, you can spot recurring 
problems; and you have a better 
idea of the scope of the problem. 
Furthermore, you and your subordi- 
nates will get a clearer idea of how 
costly spoilage and rework can 
be when you see figures over a pe- 
riod of several weeks or a few 
months. 


Identify the source 


When you have found just what 
spoilage consists of in your depart- 
ment, you can trace it to its source. 
Be as specific as you can. When 
you’ve narrowed the source down to 
one area or operation, pinpoint it 
even further. Find out if the spoil- 
age was caused by defective equip- 
ment, or the operator using it, or 
improper methods—and find out 
why. Here are some questions that 
should help you pinpoint the trou- 
ble spots: 

Did the material reach the oper- 
ator in the proper condition? Was it 
the proper material? Are variations 
in equipment—machinery, gauges, 
etc.—causing rejects? Is the trouble 
in the power operation? Are other 
conditions—such as temperature— 
right? Is a nearby operation affect- 
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ing this one? Is there some incon- 
sistency in the method or proced- 
ure? Does equipment need general 
overhaul? Is the operator careful 
enough? Is spoilage taking place 
after the operation is complete? 

In the final inspection of an elec- 
tronic assembly, rejects were classi- 
fied by type. But this alone did not 
reveal where the spoilage occurred. 
To get the answer, the supervisor 
grouped high-spoilage items togeth- 
er. He checked each component 
and connection, and found that the 
major spoilage was produced by two 
operators who were not following 
their operation sequence properly. 
Once he knew the trouble, the su- 
pervisor was able to go over proper 
sequence with the operators, ex- 
plain why it was important, and 
correct the problem. 


Look at materials handling 


Not all spoilage takes place in 
actual production. Materials han- 
dling is often a source. An instru- 
ment plant found that instruments 
were being damaged as they were 
transported from operation to oper- 
ation. An assembly foreman sug- 
gested that the instruments be 
moved in egg-crate-type baskets. 
The result: Damage was virtually 
eliminated; and it turned out that 
the baskets also provided an excel- 
lent automatic count for the prod- 
uct. The saving from both sources 
was substantial. Morale went up, 
too, because the workmen took 
more pride in their work when they 
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saw their products handled with 
care. 

A great deal of damage can oc- 
cur when a product isn’t being 
moved at all—when it is standing 
still in storage. Products stored in 
aisles—even temporarily—can be 
hit by passing trucks and other ve- 
hicles. 


Storage damage 


Even an item kept in a storage 
room may not be safe. One plant 
was suffering unusually high break- 
age of window glass, which was kept 
in crates. The crates were stacked 
too high, and the bottom crates in 
every pile were caved in. Unfortu- 
nately—and this is often the case 
with storage damage—the spoilage 
was found only when the depart- 
ment could least afford to discover 
it—when it was low on a particular 
size and got to the bottom of the 
pile. 

When stacking racks were pro- 
vided to distribute the weight, spoil- 
age was almost entirely eliminated. 

Storage damage isn’t confined to 
industrial plants. Office records, too, 
can be spoiled; so can any kind of 
stored paperwork. An _ insurance 
company found that open packs of 
pamphlets on the bottom shelf of 
a storage room were completely 
spoiled if they were stored for any 
length of time. When the storage- 
room floor was waxed and mopped, 
the pamphlets were splashed and 
ruined. When the company stopped 
storing open packages on the bot- 





tom two shelves, it eliminated the 
spoilage and saved $1850 a year! 


Evaluate the cost 


Now you can figure out approxi- 
mately how much spoilage is costing 
you. A dollar value enables you to 
estimate the potential saving, and to 
concentrate your efforts on elimi- 
nating the most expensive spoilage. 

Your company’s accounting de- 
partment may be able to supply you 
with these figures; but, if not, you'll 
have to to do it yourself. Try to es- 
timate how much each item was 
worth at the point at which it was 
spoiled. It’s best not to spend time 
on insignificant items; if you take 
care of big items, you may find that 
the smaller ones become cleared up, 
too. 

Each spoiled item should be eval- 


uated individually and then grouped 
by size or operator. Don’t group 


costs into broad categories, or you'll 
find it harder to work on improving 
them. 

Remember that when materials 
are wasted, there is a correspond- 
ing waste of labor—even if the 
product has not yet been worked on. 
The cost of ordering and handling 
the material up to the point of spoil- 
age is wasted. And if work has been 
put into the product, this too is 
clearly a loss. Furthermore, the 
work put into a wasted product is 
labor not used on a salable prod- 
uct. A plastic-molding plant fig- 
ured that the total cost of a wasted 
part, including labor, equaled the 
cost of labor needed to produce 
twelve good parts. Naturally, the la- 
bor that goes into rework is also 
counted. 

Now add the approximate labor 
cost to material costs, and then sub- 
tract the salvage value of the item. 
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Take Steps to Cut Spoilage 


: Gather the facts; find out just what you’ve got in the 
way of spoilage and rework. 
: Keep records, weekly or monthly, by operator or item. 
3: Trace spoilage to its source. Is the problem in a machine, 
tool, method, operator? Be specific. 
: Evaluate spoilage and rework in terms of cost. 
5; Appoint a team of representatives from each work area 
to recommend ways to cut spoilage. 
: Get the whole department in on the program. 
: Take corrective action. 
: Follow up. 
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One practical way to estimate 
spoilage in terms of cost is the 
method used by a bearing company, 
where spoilage cost is based on 
stages of production. The company 
figures the percentage of comple- 
tion of the spoiled item, and then 
figures the cost at that per cent of 
the predetermined over-all cost of 
the finished item. 


Compare values 

These figures let you know what 
your spoilage costs are and how 
much saving you can anticipate, but 
they can be useful in another way, 
too: They are a graphic means of 
letting employees know the extent 
of spoilage and rework in your de- 
partment, and the importance of 
cutting it down. 

Comparisons are the clearest 
means of getting figures across. You 
might relate your spoilage and re- 
work costs to the total cost of ma- 
terials and supplies in your depart- 
ment, or to its total labor cost. 

A hosiery firm, for instance, 
showed that waste and spoilage 
costs on nylon yarn were equal to 
the wages of 10 employees a month. 
A large pharmaceutical warehouse 
showed that its spoilage from mis- 
handling totaled more than all the 
business it got from an important 
customer. An insurance company 
showed that 1,000 more policies 
could have been processed and 
mailed each week with the time 
spent reworking policies spoiled by 
typing errors. 
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Facts like these are meaningful 
to everyone; they provide a goal 
that employees can work toward. 


The team approach 


Now you're ready to take action 
to eliminate—or at least reduce— 
spoilage and rework. You can either 
go it alone or work with a team. 
The team approach is_ probably 
best, because participation stimu- 
lates interest, and the more people 
are interested, the better the results. 

Choose one employee from each 
area of your operation. If, for any 
reason, this isn’t feasible, be sure 
to have at least one representative 
from each area where spoilage is 
especially high. Give this group the 
responsibility for preventing spoil- 
age. 

Turn over your facts and figures 
on spoilage, and ask the group to 
recommend methods of prevention 
for each item. Then you can weigh 
the suggestions and put the best 
ones into effect. It’s best at first to 
have the group work on only one 
item at a time, so that improve- 
ments can be made gradually, with- 
out disrupting any operation. You 
can solicit the help of other people 
in the organization, too. If there is 
a company-wide program for cut- 
ting spoilage and rework, you can 
mesh your department’s efforts with 
it. 


The whole department 


You should also get everyone in 
the department in on the program. 
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SPOILAGE TOO HIGH? 
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if the 


problem is: Consider these solutions: 


Men: Be sure training is thorough; consider retraining. 
Give clear instructions. 

Make assignments specific. 

Discipline when necessary. 

Get employees interested in the program. 


Materials: Be sure proper materials are being used. 


Be sure they are reaching the operator in proper 


condition. 


Methods: 


Change operation sequence. 
Rearrange work layout. 
Be sure procedures are consistent—and that they 


are followed. 
Consider having operator inspect his own work. 


Machines Keep in good working condition. 

and Check for variations. 

equipment: Consider a general overhaul. 
Improve tooling. 


OURO 
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There are many ways to put the 
program across. An important way 
is to discuss it individually with 
employees. Meetings should help— 
but don’t overdo them. Posters and 
other displays are also effective. 
Many companies display actual re- 
jects, often with price tags on them, 
and find that waste goes down con- 
siderably. 

If you're using displays and 
posters, don't let them get shop- 
worn. And remember that displays 
are more effective when they’re 
changed often—perhaps every few 
weeks. Always emphasize the im- 


CU 


portant items of waste; and show 
several items at once. 

However you go about it, give 
employees the facts about the de- 
partment’s spoilage and_ rework. 
Ask them to cooperate with the 
team you have appointed. Enlist 
their ideas and suggestions, and 
ask them to submit them to the 
team for consideration. 

When any member of your de- 
partment makes improvements in 
spoilage and rework, be sure to rec- 
ognize his contribution in front of 
the entire group. If you must cor- 
rect an employee, of course, do it 
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privately. Don’t make anyone a 
scapegoat; you're trying to cut 
costs, not cause antagonism. 

You can also encourage your 
work group by your own example. 
If you are careful with materials, 
supplies, and time, your employees 
will be more careful about their 
work. If, on the other hand, you 
make a habit of ordering excess 
materials, or neglecting machine 
maintenance, you may hear em- 
ployees saying, “If he can throw 
stuff around like that, why do I 
have to worry about a few rejects?” 
or “He doesn’t care whether my 
machine’s in good shape or not— 
why should I care if it’s turning out 
stuff that’s off specs?” 


Take action 


Most of the action you should 
take to cut spoilage and rework 
will be self-evident once you have 
found the cause. Be sure to correct 
the factors that you can control be- 
fore you correct an employee for 
making errors. If equipment is 
causing a great deal of spoilage, 
take steps to have it fixed. But 
don’t use improperly functioning 
equipment as an excuse. It’s your 
responsibility to keep your equip- 
ment operating properly. Before 
you ask for new equipment, take 
every practical step to fix what 
you’ve got. Old equipment may be 
somewhat more expensive to main- 
tain, but if it’s maintained properly 
—and in time—it can produce good 
results with minimum spoilage. 
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If the corrective measures aren’t 
immediately evident, you may need 
to do some further investigating. 
Here are some other remedies you 
might consider: 1) Change the se- 
quence of operations. 2) Ask the 
operator to inspect his own work. 
3) Rearrange the work layout. 4) 
Improve tooling. 


Correcting employees 


Most spoilage is caused by the 
way materials reach an operator, 
or by the methods and equipment 
used on materials. But sometimes 
—maybe a third of the time—it is 
caused by an operator who is either 
doing something wrong inadver- 
tently or is neglectful or careless. 
First ask yourself, “How about 


training methods — instructions — 


assignments? Could these be im- 
proved?” 

Whatever the cause, the em- 
ployee must now be corrected. Cor- 
rection may range from a simple 
suggestion for changing work meth- 
ods to more extensive retraining. 


In correcting an employee, you 
should first discuss the situation 
with him and make plans to im- 
prove it. If the problem continues, 
he should get a warning. Then, if 
the problem still continues, appro- 
priate disciplinary measures should 
be taken. Be sure that the proper 
people, including your boss, are no- 
tified of whatever action you are 
taking. 
course, 


Discharge should, of 





be a last resort. Before you decide 
on discharge, however, be very sure 
that your training measures have 
been adequate and that no other 
solution, such as a transfer, would 
be more satisfactory. 


A delicate balance 


Serious waste should never be 
condoned. Your handling of it can 
be a measure of your competence 
as a supervisor. On the other hand, 
it’s just as important not to over- 
emphasize insignificant spoilage. 
There is sometimes a delicate bal- 
ance between insignificant waste 
and good productivity. For ex- 
ample, increased speed often sends 
spoilage rates up. If the increase in 
speed will save 8 per cent of the 
cost but cutting spoilage by lower- 
ing speeds will save only 1 per cent, 
then it’s worth while to increase the 
speed and try to reduce spoilage 
some other way. Spoilage caused 
by increased speeds can usually be 
lowered by changes in methods or 
equipment. 

That’s just what happened in a 
plant where a press operation was 
slowed down when it was discov- 
ered that tooling maintenance and 
spoilage costs were up 2 per cent. 
On further study, it was found that 


the lower speed resulted in a 10° 


per cent rise in the cost of the 
operation. Six months later, with 
machines running at higher speeds, 
tooling maintenance and spoilage 
costs were cut to a point only 
slightly higher than they had been 
at lower speeds. 


Repeat periodically 


Cutting spoilage and rework 
isn’t a one-shot proposition. You 
can’t just correct it and expect it to 
stay corrected. If the program is 
pursued steadily, chances are it will 
continue to improve; if it’s ignored, 
it will deteriorate. Be sure that you 
or your representative team intro- 
duce the program to any new or 
transferred employees early in the 
game. 

Keep tabs on what’s going on; 
and, if you find that spoilage is in- 
creasing, start your program again. 
If you’ve done a thorough job the 
first time, you probably won’t have 
to repeat the study more than once 
a year. 

A well-operated program, you'll 
find, will pay real dividends in 
lower costs. # 


This is the tenth in a series of 
articles on cost reduction. Part Il, 
coming next month, will discuss 
cutting costs by “stop-motion” 
activity sampling. 





SELF-EXAMINATION, if it is thorough enough, is nearly always the first 
step toward change. No one who learns to know himself remains just 
what he was before. 


—-THOMAS MANN 
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IF YOU WERE THE ARBITRATOR... 





By Morris Stone 


Editorial Director 
American Arbitration Association 


Suspension— With Suspense 











| ganar F. knew he was taking a 


chance when he held on to his 
lighted cigar while he walked 
through the paint shop, but he 
thought no one would see him. Un- 
fortunately, the foreman _ spotted 
him right away and took immediate 
action. “This isn’t the first time 
you’ve done that,” he said. “Punch 
out and go home. You'll be sus- 
pended a_ while—we’'ll. let you 
know by mail how long it will be.” 

Pat figured the suspension would 
be at least a week. On the way 
home, he dropped in at another 


factory where he knew they needed 
help, and applied for a temporary 
job. He was put to work on the spot. 

Two days later, on returning 
home from work, he found a letter 
from his regular employer telling 
him his suspension was for three 
days. That meant he was to report 
to work the next morning. He did 
so, and worked that day. But he 
told his foreman that he’d have to 
be out for the next two days be- 
cause he had promised his tempo- 
rary employer he’d put in at least a 
week of work. 

“I don’t care what you promised 
somebody else,” the foreman re- 
torted angrily. “Your first obliga- 
tion is to your regular job. If you 
don’t show up, you will be subject 
to further discipline.” 

Pat didn’t follow the foreman’s 
instructions and was given a “final 
warning” for “unexcused absence.” 
This was appealed to arbitration. 


How would you decide this case? 


For the union? 
For the company? 
___Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 52. 
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— 
The Office Work 
You Shouldn’t Do 

















Take a hard look at “the 
way it’s always been done.” 


NE SATURDAY afternoon, the president of a large department- 
O store chain visited one of his branch stores and found girls 
working overtime to complete “catalogue” cards. He asked what the 
cards were used for. No one could tell him. No one knew. No one had 
ever known. 

That was the start of the great reform. Management discovered 
all kinds of forms that served no purpose except to create more work. 
When the overhaul was completed, 22 million pieces of paper had 
been eliminated. 


DO YOU SPOT THESE SYMPTOMS? 


You can achieve the same thing in your office—on a smaller scale, 
of course—by taking a hard look at “the way it’s always been done.” 
If you spot these symptoms, your office procedures need a thorough 
diagnosis: 


1. Some employees with too much to do, others without enough. 
2. Elaborate routing of forms and correspondence. 
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3. Duplication of records. 

4. Substantial time spent transcribing data from form to form. 
5. Overstuffed files that are hard to use. 

6. Backlogs of unfinished work. 


All these are clear signs of ailing office procedures. But before 
you can go ahead with a cure, you'll need to know exactly where the 
sources of trouble are. Ask each of your subordinates to supply you 
with: 


1. A written, detailed description 
of his duties: what he does, how he 
does it, when he does it, why he does 
it. 


2. A copy of each form he wholly 
or partially prepares, reviews, or ap- 
proves. 

3. The sources of data entered on each form, the number of copies 
prepared, and how the copies are distributed. 

4. Adescription and samples (if available) of all the records, tallies, 
reports, and files he maintains. 


Once you’ve got these facts, set them up for analysis. List the steps in 
every basic procedure, including: 


Who performs each step. 

What forms, records, or other documents are used in each step, 
and what records are made of each. 

When each step is performed. 


A SEARCHING LOOK 


Now take a searching look at these procedures—question every- 
thing, be objective, accept nothing “because it’s always been done 
that way.” 


Look For: Single steps performed by more than one person. 
Ask: Can these steps be consolidated or simplified? 


Look For: The same data recorded on more than one form. 
Ask: Can one form be used in place of two or more? 


Look For: Records that are seldom used or that duplicate other 
records. 
Ask: Can these records be consolidated or eliminated? 
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Look For: People doing too much—or too little. 
Ask: Can the work be divided more evenly? 


Look For: Poor timing of operations. 
Ask: Can these procedures be scheduled more efficiently? 


CHECK THE FILES 
Don’t forget to check out the efficiency of your filing system. 
Ask yourself: 


—Are the files or records set up to do the 
job they’re supposed to? 

—Are they properly classified by subject? 

—Are they readily accessible? 

—Is the filing equipment up to date and 
appropriate for your needs? 

—Are the files or records too elaborate? 

—Are the files filled with unused or out- 
dated material? 

—Is too much current information kept? 


WHAT NEXT? 


Once you’ve answered these questions about your office procedures, 
you'll have won half the battle against inefficiency. The rest of the 
procedure depends on what you’ve found. Guided by these findings, 
you now know exactly where you should: 


Consolidate, simplify, and eliminate operational steps. 
Reduce files and records. 

Improve the flow of work from person to person. 
Equalize work loads. 

Change the sequence of operations. 


Almost from the start, you’ll be doing less of the office work you 
shouldn’t do. .@ 
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DOWN TO 
CASES 





LET'S GET 


Every month, SM _ presents 
true stories of tough situations 
supervisors have faced. 

How would you solve these 
problems? Your answers and the 
steps you take in arriving at 
them can be of the utmost value 
to you. 

As you consider each case, you 
might jot down your questions, 
your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss the cases with a 
group of people—fellow super- 
visors, family, friends. You'll find 
that each person has his own way 
of looking at the problem. 














The Faked Job Ticket 


GNES MITCHELL, supervisor at 
Durable, Inc., walked down 
the row of learners and stopped at 
Doris Blake’s machine. “You're 
getting that seam crooked, Doris. It 
will never pass inspection. These 
may be only blue jeans, but we still 
want them to look as nice as possi- 
ble.” Raising her voice, she added, 
“I hope all you girls who are learn- 
ing will remember that Durable has 
a reputation for quality; we’d like 
to keep it that way.” 

Everyone was listening. Doris 
flushed angrily, then burst out: 
“But we’re supposed to keep turn- 
ing out more and more of these 
jeans every day! How can we do 
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that if we spend so much time mak- 
ing them perfect?” 

Agnes saw that Doris was on the 
verge of losing her temper. “I real- 
ize that you’re still learning, Doris. 
And I’m confident that in time 
you'll be turning out twice as much 
as you are now. Just be sure that 
you don’t sacrifice quality for quan- 
tity.” Then she returned to her of- 
fice. 

Next morning, Agnes did a dou- 
ble-take when she looked at Doris’ 
production sheet. Up till now, Dor- 
is’ production had been about aver- 
age for a trainee, but this sheet 
showed a sudden jump. On second 
look, she noticed that Doris had 





included an ingeniously faked job 
ticket to make it appear that she 
had finished more bundles of blue 
jeans than she actually had. Doris 
wouldn’t have received extra pay 
for this, since on a piecework basis 
she would have earned only 82 
cents per hour even with the faked 
ticket—18 cents less than the $1.00 
minimum she was receiving. As 
soon as her piecework earnings ex- 
ceeded the $1.00 minimum, how- 
ever, she would receive extra pay 
for increased output. At that point, 
a successful fake would cost the 
company money. 


Agnes got Doris’ personnel folder 
and studied it. Doris was 18 and 
this was her first job. Agnes weighed 


several methods of handling the 
situation and then called Doris into 
her office. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. Why do you think Doris faked the job ticket? Consider all 
possible contributing factors—including the part the super- 


visor might have played. 








. How serious do you think Doris’ offense was? 


Not very serious, since she wouldn’t receive pay for 
the faked ticket. 


_ Cheating is cheating, pay or no pay. 
Very serious, in view of the fact that she might do the 


same thing after her production increased sufficiently 
to receive pay for it. 


Or what do you think about it? 








Please turn page for further questions. 





This case was contributed by Mrs. Duell Saylor, Sewing Room Supervisor, Blue 


Bell, Inc., Arab, Alabama. 
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3. If you were Agnes, what would you do about Doris? 


Have a serious talk with her. 
Give her a formal warning. 
F Suspend her. 


Fire her. 
Or what? 











4. Does your company have a policy to guide supervisors in 
cases like this? 

















WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your solutions to SM’s cases—or send your toughest, 
most interesting case—for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author of each published case 
or solution a copy of Leadership on the Job: Guides to Good 
Supervision, the American Management Association’s handbook 
jor supervisors. 





Send your contribution to Let's Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
than December 31. 
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Readers Discuss J, B Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of October's case. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











A Matter of Minutes 
(October, page 36) 
Case synopsis: 


With the help of four assistants, Bill Allison supervised 45 
technical and clerical workers in an insurance company. The 
subordinates were well trained and the work well organized, 
and productivity and morale were high. Then Bill noticed a 
sudden increase in tardiness on attendance sheets after Judy 
Jonas, his secretary, left for a higher-paying job. He phoned 
Judy, who admitted covering up for latecomers. His new secre- 
tary, Lynn Ashley, reports every minute’s tardiness. 

Prodded by Personnel, Bill discussed attendance with some 
of the offenders; he got promises but no performance. Resent- 
ment toward Lynn is running high. 

This morning, Personnel notified Bill that a merit increase he 
had recommended would be postponed according to company 
policy because of the employee’s currently poor attendance rec- 
ord. He is one of Bill’s best producers. Other employees with 
equally poor current records had received increases when Judy 
was keeping the attendance record. 


Try to get the increase through 


TO THE EDITOR: them that attendance reporting 


Bill should try to get the merit in- 
crease put through. He should ex- 
plain the situation to Personnel and 
fully admit his failure to keep track 
of Judy’s method of recording at- 
tendance. He should also assure 


would be in line with company pol- 
icy from then on. 

Lynn should continue to keep the 
record. Bill should call a meeting 
of the assistants and tell them that 
though he has been lax in the past, 
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he would require a reasonable ex- 
planation for future tardiness. The 
meeting should be followed up with 
a memo to employees about com- 
pany policy on lateness. 
—A. J. BENDER, JR. 
Supervisory Administrative 
Assistant, U.S. Navy Underwater 
Sound Reference Laboratory, 
Orlando, Florida 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It is too late for Bill to penalize 
one man for tardiness when tardi- 
ness has been the accepted practice. 

To correct the situation, Bill must 
have an understanding with his as- 
sistants about 1) starting time for 
all employees, 2) reasons for fol- 
lowing the rule, and 3) penalties for 
infraction of the rule. The assistants 
should then explain this to their 
subordinates. Lynn Ashley should 
continue to keep the attendance 
sheet and the assistant supervisors 
should be held responsible if their 
subordinates come in late. 

—E. K. TETER 
Uranium Division, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Charles, Mo. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It’s mostly Bill’s fault that the 
good producer had his merit raise 
postponed. In fairness to the em- 
ployee, he should give Personnel 


the facts and try to get the increase 
approved. 

For the morale of his department, 
Bill should give responsibility for 
recording attendance to the assist- 
ant supervisors and follow through 
to see that it is handled fairly. 

Above all, Bill must be sure to 
get to work on time himself. 

—R. K. KIMBALL 

Staff Office Manager, Farmers In- 

surance Group, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bill should encourage Personnel 
to approve the merit increase. It 
would not be fair to penalize the em- 
ployee because of Lynn’s conscien- 
tiousness, especially since those who 
were judged under a different—if 
less correct—system did receive in- 
creases. 

To maintain high morale and pro- 
ductivity, Bill should do the follow- 
ing: 

1) Continue to permit Lynn to 
keep the attendance record, but un- 
der close check. 2) Caution the em- 
ployee about the new standards for 
attendance. 3) Hold a meeting of 
the entire group to explain the im- 
portance of punctuality in job ad- 
vancement. 

—ROBERT M. SULLIVAN 
Personnel Manager, Sullifoam, In- 
corporated, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Try to change policy 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Consistent tardiness among Bill’s 
staff is cause for concern only if the 
tardiness hurt the company. Bill’s 
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department had achieved _ the 
goals that some departments never 
attain: The subordinates were well 
trained, the work was well organ- 





ized, and both productivity and mo- 
rale were high. 

When Bill cracked down on 
tardiness, productivity and morale 
dropped. What is the purpose of 
keeping attendance records, except 
that it is done in other companies? 
Is the person who comes in early, 
but rehashes yesterday’s football, 
baseball, basketball, and track com- 
petition at the drop of a hat any 
earlier than one who seldom arrives 
on time, but starts right to work and 
keeps it up? 

There are a number of reasons a 
worker may be late. If one of his 
children had a bad dream during the 
night, he may have had to stay up 
comforting him. Or maybe the baby 
kept crying. He may have been 
awakened by a neighbor’s party, 
the noise of hot rods, or the phone. 

In those situations, wouldn’t a 
man be more productive if he came 
in late the next morning? Or would 
Bill’s company rather have him 
come in on time, drag through the 


day, make decisions without exam- 
ining the facts, blame his subordi- 
nates for his mistakes, and generally 
make everyone around him miser- 
able? 

I would try to convince Personnel 
that maintaining perfect attendance 
records is not the most important 
objective. If they refused to listen, 
I would see the president of the 
company. if my attempt failed, I 
would tell the tardy employees that 
tardiness caused one employee’s 
merit increase to be postponed. | 
would not only tell them what I had 
done and how I feel, but also urge 
that they follow company policy on 
punctuality. 

If these staff members are re- 
sponsible people, I shouldn’t have 
to watch them like a baby sitter. If 
they do need to be watched, then I 
have failed to pick the right men 
for the jobs. 

—HENRY WOON 
Management Analyst, Oakland Na- 
val Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. 


Follow policy to the letter 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Responsibility for this situation 
rests wholly on Bill’s shoulders. He 
should never delegate responsibility 
for keeping attendance records for 
45 people without periodic checks. 

Bill should explain to the employ- 
ee in question why he did not re- 
ceive the merit increase, and prom- 
ise to try to get it for him if the 
employee comes in on time in the 
future. 

He should call a meeting of his 


assistants and give them responsi- 
bility for keeping attendance rec- 
ords. The assistants should tell their 
workers that any employee late 
more than three days out of 30 will 
be given a letter of warning, and 
that further lateness will result in one 
day off without pay. Bill should post 
these policies and the reasons for 
them on the bulletin board. 
—RONALD F. BECKER 
Bauer & Black 
Chicago, Illinois 
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TO THE EDITOR: 

Bill should not try to get Person- 
nel to put through the merit in- 
crease now. Granting it now—even 
though the employee is one of the 
best producers—will not correct the 
situation. 

Bill must talk to the employee 
about his consistent tardiness and 
tell him that after his record im- 
proves, further consideration will be 
given to a merit increase. 


Bill is entirely responsible for 
Judy’s failure to report tardiness. 
Installing a time clock would place 
responsibility for being on time on 
each employee. There can be no 
argument with a time clock. If nec- 
essary, Lynn could continue to keep 
daily records from the clock cards. 


I would delegate responsibility to 
the assistants. They could discuss 
attendance with each employee, and 
review records every three months. 

—WILBERT E. LOGSDON 

Celanese Corporation of America, 

Cumberland, Maryland 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bill should not try to get the merit 
increase put through now. The post- 
ponement is a penalty for failing to 
observe company regulations and 
should be used to illustrate what 
happens to offenders. 

Bill apparently neglected to im- 
press upon Judy the importance of 
company policy. He also made the 
unpardonable error of failing to be 
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informed of his subordinates’ ac- 
tions. 

The record should be kept by the 
assistants. They are directly respon- 
sible for their subordinates and 
should emphasize the importance of 
observing company regulations. 

—G. T. SCROGGIN 

Special Programs Administrator, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
Michigan 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The solution to Bill’s problem lies 
in his getting the cooperation of his 
assistant supervisors. Bill should 
hold a meeting with them, and: 

1) Acknowledge complete re- 
sponsibility for the situation. He 
failed to impress Judy with the need 
to maintain the attendance sheet 
properly. He did not check it period- 
ically and must accept responsibility 
for the current indifference to punc- 
tuality. 

2) Review company policy on 
attendance. He should show his as- 
sistants why the company’s position 
is reasonable. 

3) Urge his assistants to commu- 
nicate with the employees. If Bill’s 
assistants are intelligent and capa- 
ble, they will carry the story back 
to their subordinates and enlist their 
help in correcting the problem. 

—A. M. ANDERSON 

Personnel Manager, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin 








. Sm 4 Discussion and Comment: 





Cost Reduction. Part 5: Hazard Awareness 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I’ve been reading with much in- 
terest Ernest Schleusener’s helpful 
series of articles on Cost Reduction. 
But I want to register strong dis- 
agreement with the Hazard Aware- 
ness article in your June issue. 

Every year, on-the-job accidents 
cause two million people to lose 
time from their occupations, and 
cost their employers five billion dol- 
lars a year. To determine the safe- 
guards needed to eliminate the haz- 
ards that cause these accidents is an 
enterprise that should be handled by 
qualified safety engineers. 

Mr. Schleusener suggests that a 
great portion of the safety program 
be placed in the hands of the em- 
ployees. But a program initiated by 
employees searching for hazards be- 
fore they occur may exclude items of 
great magnitude because they lack 
technical knowledge, and it is some- 
times difficult to recognize obvious 
hazards. Mr. Schleusener also sug- 
gests that the employees participate 
by making charts noting major and 


minor hazards in each work area. 
However, I feel that there should be 
no differentiation between major and 
minor dangers since all accidents 
are potentially major accidents. 


I agree, nevertheless, that there 
are some advantages in programs 
handled by the workers themselves. 
Employees will soon realize how 
important safety is on the job; they 
appreciate management’s regard for 
their personal welfare; and the re- 
sponsibility in itself promotes better 
working conditions. 


A safety program should be initi- 
ated and carried out by a safety de- 
partment, with educational classes 
and meetings used to motivate the 
employee. Safety is essentially an 
attitude of mind that carries over 
into the workplace, and education is 
the most fruitful method of develop- 
ing a positive attitude toward safe 
practices. 


—RICHARD H. LANGLEY 
Farmers Insurance Group 
Santa Ana, California 


&Mr. Langley’s points are well taken. We would like to point 
out, however, that Mr. Schleusener did strongly recommend that 
the supervisor work closely with the safety department or safety 
director. And, in companies that have no full-time safety ex- 
perts, safety would have to be the responsibility of the supervisor 


and his department. 


—ED. 
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Beg td 


MANAGEMENT 


By Peter C. Reid 


Before you buy, 
consider these facts. 


covered that some “dumb” ani- 
mals are smarter than we give them 
credit for. In fact, one scientist is 
trying to teach dolphins how to talk. 
He’s found evidence that these play- 
boys of the sea communicate with 
underwater whistles. They are also 
natural mimics and have been 
known to imitate the sound of a sub- 
marine motor convincingly enough 
to fool the U.S. Navy. 

Intelligence may be a quality 
you're looking for when you choose 
a pet. Still, other factors may be just 
as important. Deciding exactly what 
you want is the first step in getting 
a pet that will give you the most 
pleasure and satisfaction. 


 Pesabaene HAVE RECENTLY dis- 


How about a toucan? 


Your first problem, of course, is 
the bewildering variety of pets. 
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You and your family can narrow 
the field down by asking yourselves 
these questions: 

Some pets—such as dogs and cats 
—require a good deal of patience, 
time, and energy for adequate care 
and training. Are you willing to meet 
these demands? Or would you prefer 
a pet that needs a minimum of care 
and attention? 

Do you want a pet you can han- 
dle? Or do you want one that’s 
primarily decorative? 

A pet that has the run of the house 
may be a menace to the furniture. 
Are you willing to put up with that? 
Or would you rather have a pet 
that is kept in an enclosure? 

Do you want a pet in the house? 
Or one outside? 

Are you willing to take your pet 
along—or arrange to have it cared 
for—every time you go away? Or 








do you prefer one that can be left 
alone for several days? 


Be realistic 


Be realistic. When you see an ap- 
pealing puppy or a_ mischievous 
monkey at the pet shop, you may 
forget that it will need care and at- 
tention. Your pet will be completely 
dependent on you for its existence. 
Your children, especially, should 
understand this when they beg for 
a pet and promise faithfully to take 
care of it. 

Ask yourself if your child is old 
enough to handle the pet properly 
—and if the pet can endure the 
handling. It’s no use telling a two- 
year-old to be gentle; he puts the 
pet in the same category as his rag 
doll—and treats it accordingly. 

Kittens at least three months old 
can survive pretty rough handling 
(but may retaliate by scratching). 


of 


Assurance 


Illustrations courtesy 
Equitable Life 
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Society 


Puppies are more easily injured. 
Very young rabbits have extremely 
sensitive ears. Hamsters enjoy han- 
dling, but can’t take too much. 

Once you’ve decided on some 
general specifications for your pet, 
you're ready to start looking over 
the possibilities. 


How to judge a pet shop 


A reliable pet shop is a good place 
to look over a variety of animals. 

How can you tell if a pet shop is 
reliable? Reputation is one guide. 
Ask your friends with pets if they 
recommend their dealer. If you can 
get the names of other customers, 
check with them. 

You can tell a lot about a pet 
shop by simply looking around. It 
should be clean and orderly. The 
animals should be healthy looking. 
The dealer should be able to give 
you full information about any pet 


The 
States 


Medical Department 
of the United 
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in his store. If the shop sells puppies, 
notice whether the different breeds 
are caged separately—they should 
be. 

Ask the dealer if he guarantees 
the health of his animals. A reputa- 
ble dealer will usually give a 24- 
hour money-back guarantee, so that 
you can have a veterinarian check 
up On your new pet’s health. 

Beware of “bargains.” Chances 
are, there’s something wrong with a 
pet that’s offered for an unusually 
low price. What you save on the 
price you may spend many times 
over on veterinarian bills. 

Occasionally, though, you may 
run into a real bargain. A purebred 
dog, for example, may have minor 
faults that bar it from show compe- 
tition. But if it’s healthy and friendly 
it will make a fine pet—at a bargain 
price. 

For purebred pets, incidentally, 
breeders are often the best source. 
They specialize in raising one type 
of animal or even one particular 
breed. 

Large department stores often sell 
pets, and so do some large mail- 
order houses. Or, for a free pet, you 
can try the ASPCA and other ani- 
mal shelters in your area. 

Before you decide on a pet, you'll 
want to know what it’s like, what 
care it needs, what it costs, how to 
pick a healthy specimen. Let’s take 

a look now at some of the 
pets you can consider. 
Some are “way out,” but 
don’t close your mind to 
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them—they may be the very ones 
that will intrigue you. 


DOGS 


Assuming that 17 million dog 
owners can’t be wrong, a dog is one 
of the most rewarding pets a family 
can have. Its popularity is deserved 
— it’s friendly, loyal, full of person- 
ality, and very trainable. More than 
any other pet, a dog becomes a 
member of the family. 

Not the least advantage of decid- 
ing on a dog is the wide variety of 
breeds. Between the tiny Chihuahua 
and the Great Dane are over a hun- 
dred breeds of various sizes, shapes, 
colors, coats, and personalities. 

There isn’t space here to describe 
every breed, but let’s discuss some 
basic guides. (For an illustrated list- 
ing of all breeds, get a copy of The 
Common Sense of Puppy and Dog 
Care by Harry Miller. Bantam 
Books, 35 cents.) 


Three classes 


There are three basic classes of 
dog: 

1. The purebred—both parents 
of the same pure breed. 

2. The crossbred—purebred par- 
ents, but of different breeds. 

3. The mongrel—a mixture of 
many breeds. 

Despite his lack of social stand- 
ing, a mongrel can make just as de- 
lightful a pet as a blueblood—and 
you can often get him for nothing. 
However, there are some reasons 
you may prefer getting a purebred. 





All dogs are appealing when 
they’re pups. But the cute little mon- 
grel puppy you bring home may 
grow into an unattractive specimen. 
You have no way of telling how he 
will turn out—in either looks or 
temperament. 

A purebred puppy, on the other 
hand, will grow up to look like his 
parents—and will probably have a 
similar temperament. Often, you'll 
be able to see a purebred puppy’s 
parents. For your money you get a 
guarantee that your appealing puppy 
will grow up to be an appealing 
adult. 

You may want to breed your dog 
or enter it in shows—two more rea- 
sons for getting a purebred. 


Which breed? 


Which breed should it be? A lot 
depends on where you live. If you’re 
an apartment dweller, you’re lim- 
ited in your choice. As a rule, Dal- 
matians, setters, collies, shepherds, 
and other large dogs are happier 
when they can run free in the coun- 
try. Bassets and beagles, though 
smaller, are tireless hunters who 
would feel restricted in the city. 

Besides being unsuitable for 
apartments, large dogs eat more— 
one study showed that a Pekingese 
eats 114 pounds of food a year 
while a St. Bernard eats more than 
half a ton. Dogs are meat eaters by 
nature, and feeding a dog properly 
may cost more than you expect. 

If you have active boys in your 
family, they would probably like 


one of the terrier breeds or a boxer 
or Dalmatian. Terriers, however, are 
bundles of perpetual motion, and 
some members of the family may 
prefer a quieter dog. For children 
under seven, consider larger herd- 
ing dogs such as collies, Old English 
sheep dogs, or Briards. Their herd- 


ing instinct makes them unusually 
good at taking care of children. 
They're easygoing and _ strong 
enough to put up with a lot of maul- 
ing. Spaniels, though smaller, are 
also very good with children, and 
they adapt well to apartment life. 

There are fashions in dogs: At the 
moment, beagles head the popular- 
ity list, while a few years ago the 
cocker spaniel was the favorite. 
Don’t be influenced by fashion, how- 
ever. Pick the kind of dog you like 
best. 


Puppy or grown-up? 


Should you buy a full-grown dog 
or a puppy? Usually, a puppy is a 
better bet. For one thing, it’s fun to 
have around the house. For another, 
you can train a puppy to fit into 
your way of life, while a full-grown 
dog may have habits that are hard 
to change. 

Don’t get a puppy younger than 
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eight weeks, however. If you want 
to start with a more active, traina- 
ble pup, get one a little older— 
three to four months. 


Buying from breeders 


Once you’ve decided what kind 
of dog you want, where do you get 
it? Your best bet is a breeder who 
specializes in that type of dog. 
You'll be able to see the puppy’s 
parents—-an important advantage 
you won't have if you go to a pet 
shop. Since the breeder is a special- 
ist, he will be able to give you fuller 
advice on caring for the puppy. 

To find breeders in your neigh- 
borhood, try asking at a local dog 
show. The American Kennel Club 
will send you a list of reputable 
breeders in your area—write them 
at 221 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N. Y. Or look in the classified 
sections of newspapers and pet 
magazines. 

When you’ve found a breeder, 
check up on his reputation by talk- 
ing to some of his customers. Or ask 
the Better Business Bureau in your 
area if there have been any com- 
plaints about™him. ; 

If you can’t find a breeder in your 
area, try pet shops and department 
stores. Some large mail-order houses 
sell dogs too—but puppies have per- 
sonalities, and you'll be happier if 
you can pick the one you want. 


Clean bill of health 


When you're picking a puppy 
from a litter, you may be drawn to 
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a wistful little figure sitting quietly 
in a corner while the others romp. 
He is appealing—but his apathy 
probably indicates that he’s sickly. A 
healthy puppy is lively and respon- 
sive. 

Here are some further signs of 
good health in a puppy: 

Is the coat smooth and glossy? 
Keep an eye out, too, for bald 
patches and parasites. 

Are its teeth white, its gums pink? 
Does its breath have a sweet smell? 

Look inside the ears—any lumps 
or rashes? Smell the ears—if there’s 
a musty odor, there may be ear dis- 
ease. 

Are the eyes and nose clear? The 
nose should be cold and moist, the 
belly pink and white, without rash 
or irritation. 


How much? 


What should you pay for a puppy? 
Prices vary widely, even within a 
single breed. You can get a pure- 
bred cocker spaniel, for example, 
for as little as $18—or you can pay 
as much as $100. Poodles range 
from $50 to $300, and dachshunds 
from $35 to $150. These price dif- 
ferences are usually based on the 
quality of the stock, and unless 
you’re planning to show or breed 
your dog there’s no point in paying 
the top price. Shop around until 
you find a breeder whose prices are 
in your range. As we mentioned be- 
fore, you can often get a genuine 
bargain in a dog that has minor de- 
viations from show standards. 





CATS 

If you're willing to take some 
trouble for a pet, yet think a dog 
will make too many demands, the 
right pet for you may be a cat. Ele- 
gant, quiet, and graceful, cats have 
the virtue of self-sufficiency. They 
don’t have to be taken 
out on rainy nights, and 
they don’t constantly 
crave attention. Yet in 
their way they can be 

just as affectionate as dogs. 


There are always more than 


enough cats to go around, but taking 
in a stray can lead to trouble. The 
cat may be ill and cost you a fortune 
in veterinarian bills. Or it may have 
reverted to an untamed state and be 
vicious. If you do have the impulse 
to adopt a stray cat, take it first to a 


veterinarian. 

It’s safer to get a kitten from 
friends, or to buy from a pet shop 
or a breeder. You also might try an 
animal shelter if there’s one near 
you. The best age to get a kitten is 
between 9 and 14 weeks. 

Your big choice will be between 
the two basic kinds of cats—long 
hairs or short hairs. Long hairs are 
beautiful, but they require daily 
grooming to keep their coats free of 
knots and tangles. Short hairs re- 
quire far less attention. 

Cats are no respecters of furni- 
ture. Not only do they shed, but 
they usually like to wear down their 
claws on your most luxurious piece 
of upholstered -furniture. You can 
try a scratching post, which may 


work, and you can make sure the 
cat’s claws are kept trimmed. But 
you might as well resign yourself to 
a certain amount of wear and tear. 


BIRDS 


Some people like to do their bird 
watching outdoors, but millions of 
families bring birds into their homes. 
For a minimum of care, birds con- 
tribute color, song, even talk. 


Kinds of birds 


There are many varieties, rang- 
ing in cost from a few dollars to a 
few hundred. Here are some you 
might consider: 

Canaries. Ordinary canaries can 
be bought for under $10; canaries 
specially bred for beautiful song 
may cost more. 

Finches. Vivacious and_ vividly 
colored, these tiny birds are full of 
song and can be taught simple tricks. 
You can buy a pair for under $10. 

Parrots. If you want brilliant col- 





oring and raucous sociability, con- 
sider a parrot. The best talker is the 
African gray—but it will cost you at 
least $250. Other good talkers are 
the Panama and 

the “double yellow 
head,” which range hs, 
from $75 to $150. 

Parrots are easy to keep, living 
mainly on seeds and fruits. They 
can be left alone for as long as a 
weekend. (So can the other birds 
mentioned here.) 

Mynas. Myna birds are becoming 
popular rivals to the parrot as a 
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FOR MORE ABOUT PETS... 


Cats and People. By Frances and Richard Lockridge. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Pets. By Frances N. Chrystie. Little Brown Co., Boston. 

Pet Parade. By Leila Roosevelt and Bill Westley. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Enjoying Pets. By Jack Bentley Aistrop. The Vanguard Press, 
New York. 

Home-Made Zoo. By Sylvia S. Greenberg and Edith L. Raskin. 
David McKay Company, New York. 

A Guide to Tropical Fish. By N. H. and S. K. Mager. Washington 
Square Press, New York 

The Common Sense Book of Puppy and Dog Care. By Harry 
Miller. Bantam Books, New York. 

All-Pets Magazine. (P.O. Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin). 
American Kennel Gazette. (221 Park Avenue South, New York 
ce 2 F 

Cats Magazine. (4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.). 

Pet Life. (1434 Leimert Boulevard, Oakland 2, Calif.). 

Dog World. (469 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill.). 
American Cage Bird Magazine. (3449-51 North Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago 18, Ill.). 

Tropical Fish Hobbyist. (245 Cornelion Avenue, Jersey City 2, 
N. J.). 


originally came from Australia. 


talking pet. One reason is their 
Parakeets combine attractive color- 


lower cost—you can get one for 


about $50. Mynas don’t have the 
vivid coloring of parrots, however, 
and not all mynas will learn to talk. 

Crows. The crow isn’t colorful 
either, but he’s clever. He’s a so- 
ciable bird that can learn to talk— 
and costs only $5. 

Toucans. This tropical bird does 
not talk—he’s chiefly remarkable 
for his huge beak, which looks dan- 
gerous but isn’t. You can get a tou- 
can for $50 to $75. 

Parakeets. What we call the para- 
keet is actually the budgerigar, a 
member of the parakeet family that 
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ing, animated personality, and pos- 
sible talking ability with an extreme- 
ly low investment—you can get one 
for as little as $2. They can be eas- 
ily trained to sit on your finger or 
shoulder. 


Keeping birds 

Cages for smaller birds will cost 
$5 and up. Cages for larger birds 
cost about $20. 

One word of caution: Many birds 
can carry a virus disease known as 
psittacosis, which can be trans- 
mitted to humans. Your best safe- 





guard is to buy your bird from a 
reputable dealer. If possible, take 
only a bird with a thin metal identi- 
fication band around one leg, show- 
ing that he comes from a breeder 
who has checked his stock and is 
willing to stand by it. 


TROPICAL FISH 


You can’t pet a guppy, but tropi- 
cal fish do offer some distinct advan- 
tages. They’re clean, odorless, com- 
paratively trouble free, and they 
won't bite visitors. They can be left 
alone for as long as five days. And 
they’re inexpensive to maintain 
once you’ve made the initial outlay 
for equipment. 

You can create a miniature ma- 
rine world in an aquarium, duplicat- 
ing the light and shadow, the bril- 
liant colors and waving plants of 
underwater life. But it’s a good idea 
to start modestly until you know 
whether you'll like the hobby. For 
about $15 you can set up a small 
aquarium. Begin with hardy, inex- 
pensive types of fish like neons, 
gouramis, tetras, and platyfish. La- 
ter on, you may want to go in for 
more expensive varieties. Remem- 
ber, however, that the more deli- 
cate species often need precise con- 
ditions, large supplies of live food, 
and painstaking attention. 

Aquariums can be easy to main- 
tain once they’re set up. Contrary to 
what you may think, you won’t have 
the chore of changing the water in 
the tank— it’s kept clean with a fil- 
ter system. 


A word of advice about equip- 
ment. Buy the best you can afford 
—.it’s more durable. Also, avoid the 
biggest mistake beginners make: 
starting off with too many fish. Get 
your aquarium set up first, to make 
sure that the mechanical equipment 
is working properly. Leave the wa- 
ter in the tank for several days so 
that the chlorine—which is poison- 
ous for tropical fish—can escape. 
Then buy a few hardy fish and put 
them in the aquarium. If they get 
along all right, you'll know your 


aquarium is running properly. Then 


you can gradually add more fish. 


SMALL MAMMALS 
Hamsters 


About the size of a large mouse, 
these furry little animals make good 
pets for children—particularly in 
an apartment where space is lim- 
ited. They can be kept in a small 
cage, they’re easy to care for, and 
they don’t smell. You can leave them 
alone for as long as four days. 


They’re hardy animals, not prone to 
disease. 

Hamsters can be bought at most 
pet shops for about $1.50. A ham- 
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ster cage, with an exercise wheel, 
sleeping platform, and _ waterer, 
costs about $6. 


Guinea pigs 

These little animals are similar to 
hamsters in most respects, and cost 
about the same. Unlike hamsters, 
though, guinea pigs have never 
been known to bite. When you buy 
a guinea pig, look for one with large 
bright eyes, a sleek, glossy coat, and 
clean, sound teeth. 


Rabbits 


Rabbits are a good deal larger 
than hamsters and guinea pigs. 
They’re easy to handle, friendly, 
and responsive. Although they can 
be housebroken, they generally do 
better outdoors, since they need 
plenty of fresh air. You'll need a 


roomy cage or hutch, which you can 
either build yourself or buy ready 
made for $15 to $35. 

Rabbits can’t be left alone for a 
weekend—they need a daily supply 
of fresh food and water. 

Buy your rabbits young—be- 
tween eight weeks and a year— 
when they're easy to tame. A 
healthy rabbit holds its ears erect, 
has bright eyes, a soft coat, and 
clean teeth. Give a sneezing rabbit 
a “Gesundheit,” but don’t buy him. 

Rabbits get a number of diseases, 
many of them caused by dampness 
and unsanitary conditions. This 
means their hutches must be kept 
dry and clean. 

You can buy rabbits from pet 
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shops, but it’s wiser to get them 
from breeders. You may have a 
rabbit club in your area that can 
supply you with the names of reput- 
able breeders. Local clubs are usu- 
ally affiliated with the American 
Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Associa- 
tion. Member breeders will supply 
registered stock—a guarantee that 
the rabbit is free from serious de- 
fects. 


Raccoons 


Some raccoons are born with 
good dispositions and some aren't. 
If you can .find one that is, he'll 
make an‘amusing, mischievous pet. 
He needs a lot of care, though: He 
must be fed three times a day and 
given plenty of exercise on a leash. 

Raccoons can be _ housetrained, 
but you’re risking disaster if you let 
them loose in the house, because 
they are both inquisitive and de- 
structive. 


Skunks 


If skunks weren’t called skunks 
they'd probably be much more 
popular as pets. Despite their 
reputation, they’re actually mild 
mannered, friendly, and playful. 
They can be housebroken as easily 
as cats. And their much-feared 
weapon—which they use only when 
frightened—can be removed 
through a simple operation. 

The best source for pet skunks is 
a skunk farm—you'll find their ads 
in pet magazines. When you buy 
one, ask for a guarantee that it’s 





been de-scented. You'll pay about 
$30 for a healthy skunk. 


Snakes 


Snakes may not be the most lova- 
ble members of the animal world, 
but there’s nothing really sinister 
about them. Most varieties are 
friendly, harmless, and easy to tame. 

Snakes adjust well to cage life, 
but they must be kept free from 
dampness and temperature ex- 
tremes. They prefer a diet of live 
food, but they can be taught to eat 
nonlive food. With snakes, a little 
food goes a long way in more ways 
than one—they can be left as long 
as two weeks without food. 

If anyone in your family has an 
instinctive fear of snakes don’t bring 
one home. But if you do decide to 
get one, buy it from a pet dealer 
rather than catch it yourself, to 
make sure you get a harmless va- 
riety. 

Most snakes sell for under $5. 


Lizards 


Lizards—such as the chameleon, 
the Texas horned toad, and the col- 
lared lizard—make exotic pets, es- 
pecially displayed in an aquarium 
tank with appropriate rocks and 
growing plants. They’re inexpensive 


—from 50 cents to a few dollars— 
and easy to maintain. 


Turtles 

Despite their protective armor, 
most turtles have agreeable disposi- 
tions and can be tamed enough to 
respond to a whistle or call. Baby 
water turtles can be kept in a bowl 
or aquarium tank, larger turtles in a 
cage. When you buy a turtle, make 
sure it has clear eyes and a hard 
shell. Don’t buy painted turtles— 
their shells won’t grow properly. 

Turtles should have a varied diet 
of meat, fish, cheese, worms, and 
vegetables. Adult turtles can be left 
as long as 10 days without food, 
babies as long as four. 

When you’re buying a turtle or 
any other reptile, use this simple 
health test: Hold the animal so that 
its head points toward the ground. 
Then waggle it gently. If the head 
waggles out of control as though the 
neck were rubber, there is some- 
thing wrong. 

This is just a sampling to start 
you off on your search for a pet. 
Don’t feel too limited. Iguanas, bear 
cubs, cheetahs, and crickets have 
their partisans, too. And if you have 
a good-sized swimming pool, you 
might even consider a dolphin. 





HE THAT GIVES good advice builds with one hand; he that gives good 
counsel and example builds with both; but he that gives good admoni- 
tion and bad example builds with one hand and pulls down with the 


other. 


—FRANCIS BACON 
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How to Stay on Top of Your Job 


F A MANAGER wants to do his job 
Di ecieite: he has to organize it. 
Otherwise he may find himself buried 
under an avalanche of detail. Here 
are six practical ways to help you stay 
on top of your job. 


1. Analyze your performance 


It’s not hard to criticize another 
person’s work. But how about your 
own? Think about one of your asso- 
ciates. Ask yourself how he is doing— 
and notice how easy it is to answer 
these questions: 

@ Can he be relied upon to do what 
he says he will do? 

Does he meet deadlines? 

Does he check facts carefully? 

Does he make his own decisions? 

Does he make good use of his 

time? 

Now, can you turn the same spot- 
light on yourself? An objective, honest 
self-appraisal should reveal areas 
where you can begin to improve your 
performance. 

For example, it’s a good idea to 
take a new look at the job itself. 
Typically, the only time a manager 
thoroughly analyzes his job is when 


he begins it. But, as one manager 
points out, “Changes take place con- 
tinually. Usually, however, they are so 
gradual that they are barely felt.” If a 
new analysis of your own job indi- 
cates that it’s stretched beyond its 
original scope—and that you're spread- 
ing yourself too thin—follow the ad- 
vice you’d give an associate: Pass on 
one or more of the extras and concen- 
trate on your most important objec- 
tives. 


2. Do more jobs alone 

One manager is known as “Call-a- 
meeting Charlie,” because his first 
step in solving every problem is form- 
ing a committee and then convening 
it half a dozen times. There is nothing 
inherently wrong with committees, but 
they take time: time to prepare for 
them, time to hold them, time to pre- 
pare and distribute the minutes, time 
to write committee reports. 

Obviously, not ail committees 
should be eliminated. But neither 
should they be formed at the drop of 
a hat. More men would be on top of 
their jobs if they depended less on the 
organization and more on themselves. 
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3. Cut down on routine 

Successful managers are rarely oc- 
cupied with routine—because they 
won't allow themselves to be. But 
many managers still dissipate their 
time and talent on routine. One man- 
ager, for example, hesitated to use 
form letters in routine situations; he 
felt that tailor-made letters were like- 
ly to get better results. He found him- 
self getting further and further behind 
in his work. When he started drawing 
on the stockpile of good letters, 
phrases, and paragraphs that had 
served him well in the past—-and 
started saving his creative energies 
and time for the unusual situations— 
he was able to get out from under 
quickly. 


4. Look ahead in stages 


“Plan ahead” is excellent advice— 
as far as it goes. Planning becomes far 


more concrete when it is considered 
in terms of tomorrow, next week, next 
month, and next year. An executive, 
speaking of one of the managers re- 
porting to him, said, “He treats every 
problem as though it had to be solved 
tomorrow. No wonder he’s bewildered 
by his job. If he’d separate the long- 
range problems from the short-range 
ones, he’d do better with both kinds.” 

The secret of planning ahead is to 
divide the future so you can see each 
segment of it more clearly. Then 
figure out how much you can put 
into each part. Start by looking fur- 
thest ahead. What do you hope to ac- 
complish during the coming year? 
Which plans are most important? 
Which projects must you carry out? 
Which are desirable but not essential? 
Answering these questions will help 
you distinguish the possible and cer- 


tain projects from the almost-impossi- 
ble ones. 

Once you've established long-range 
plans and priorities, you can think 
ahead to a month from now, then to a 
week away, and then to tomorrow. 

Not everyone plans his tomorrows 
in the same way. One manager likes 
to use the final 15 minutes of each 
day to think through the following 
day. The next morning, his actions 
are precise. There is no wasted mo- 
tion. In the first half hour of each 
day, he does a great deal more than he 
used to when he began the morning 
with, “Well, what will I do first?” 


5. Subdivide your working day 


Almost every manager spends his 
working day in four ways: talking to 
other people, writing or dictating, 
reading, and telephoning. If your job 
is beginning to seem bigger, then one 
or more of these necessary activities 
may be getting out of hand. 

Two experiments are worth trying. 
First, you can cut down the time you 
spend in one of these areas. You may 
find that you can get more accom- 
plished over the telephone than you 
can in the same time. by writing. Per- 
haps, then, you will want to use the 
more efficient technique more often. 

A second course is to block out seg- 
ments of your working days for simi- 
lar activities. For example, make your 
telephone calls, when possible, during 
a specific part of the day. Then set 
aside another period for writing. Set 
aside an hour or so to read reports 
and publications. This can be a re- 
freshing change from the hop, skip, 
and jump kind of day when dictating, 
phoning, interviewing, and reading 
are all jumbled together. 
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Obviously, a rigid formula won't 
work. But, without going to extremes, 
you can subdivide your working day 
and keep it under control. 


Ironically, a manager can get bur- 
ied under his job by working hard— 
on the wrong things. To determine 
what is most important at any given 


time is one of a manager’s toughest 
challenges. A manager who can do it 
is almost certainly going to be on top 
of his job. 


6. Keep the priorities flexible 


Some jobs that are most important 
today may be least important tomor- 
row. A manager who wants to stay on 
top of his job should keep an eye on 
shifting priorities. 


@ Howard R. Dressner 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
September, 1960 


Compulsory Arbitration? Business Votes “Yes” 


FOR MANY YEARS, U.S. businessmen, legislators, union leaders, and 
labor experts have debated the merits of compulsory arbitration in 
peacetime—and have voted against it. 

Today, however, most American businessmen have come to look 
with favor on compulsory arbitration of strikes that cripple the 
economy. That is the finding of a recent survey conducted by Dun 
& Bradstreet among 1,423 businessmen throughout the country. Of 
this number, 875—more than 60 per cent—would favor compulsory 
arbitration in a situation like the recent steel strike. 

The smaller the business, the stronger the sentiment for com- 
pulsory arbitration, the survey revealed. Of large manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing organizations, 50.6 per cent voted for it; 
among medium-sized companies, the figure was 62.7 per cent; and 
among small ones, 71.5 per cent, as reported in Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. 

Arguments against compulsory arbitration included beliefs that it 
would reduce the amount of good-faith bargaining by sending many 
disputes to the final decision-making body, would be ineffective in 
the long run, would push labor fully into politics, and would lead 
to government control of profits and prices. 

Supporters of compulsory arbitration approve of it only as a last 
resort, assuming all other methods have been used. Most business- 
men fear the effects of a crippling strike, such as the steel strike, 
more than they do the potential dangers of government-enforced 
arbitration. 
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Do You Talk COMPUTERESE ? 


OE, SOMETHING'S WRONG with the 

output on this digital computer. 

Could be the gate’s acting up. Let’s 
program a diagnostic check.” 

“Don't have to program it, Bill, 
there’s a test routine internally stored 
in the memory. It'll spot the trouble in 
milliseconds. But while we’re at it, 
let’s check the flip-flop.” 

This dialogue is a sample of “com- 
puterese,” the weird and wonderful 
language developed by computer engi- 
neers over the past few years. As com- 
puters help to perform more and more 
jobs in industry, computerese will be- 
come increasingly familiar in the shop 
and the office. 


To help you understand it, E. A. 


Murphy, Jr., of the Industrial Division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, has prepared a list of widely 


used terms and their definitions. The 
excerpts presented here will give you 
an idea of what makes a computer 
tick. 

Computer: Any device capable of 
performing calculations. 

Analog computer: A computer that 
can translate physical variations into 
computer language and then control 
these variations. For example, the pres- 
ent temperature and the ideal tempera- 
ture of a chemical bath can both be 
represented in the computer by electri- 
cal voltages. If the bath gets too cool, 
the electrical circuitry within the com- 
puter can measure exactly how much 
the control mechanism must be reset 
to bring the temperature back to the 
ideal. Then the computer can send the 
proper amount of voltage needed to 
reset the control dial. 


Digital computer: A computer that 
processes numerical data, rather than 
physical quantities. 

Code: A system of characters and 
rules for representing information in a 
language that can be understood and 
handled by the computer. 

Coding: The act of preparing, in 
code, a list of the successive computer 
operations required to solve a specific 
problem. 

Input: Transfer of external informa- 
tion into the computer. 

Memory: The equipment that holds 
information, in machine language, in 
electric or magnetic form. This equip- 
ment also receives information for stor- 
age and gives out the stored informa- 
tion for later use. The word “memory” 
usually means storage inside the com- 
puter, while “storage” refers to magnet- 
ic drums, discs, cores, tapes, punched 
cards, etc., outside the computer. 

Word: A group of characters occu- 
pying one storage location. This unit of 
information is treated and transported 
by the computer circuits as an entity. 

Block: A group of words considered 
as a unit. 

Program (Noun): A sequence of 
steps to be executed by the computer 
to solve a given problem. (Verb): To 
prepare a program. 

Internally stored program: A se- 
quence of instructions (program) 
stored inside the computer in the same 
facilities as the computer data, as op- 
posed to being stored externally on 
punched paper tape, pin boards, etc. 

Instruction: A word or part of a 
word which tells the computer to per- 
form some operation. 


© 1960, by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Routine: A set of instructions ar- 
ranged in the correct sequence to di- 
rect the computer to perform a com- 
mon operation or series of operations. 
For example, “get two numbers—add 
them together—store the answer.” 

Diagnostic check: A specific rou- 
tine designed to locate a malfunction 
in the computer. 

Logical operations: Nonarithmetical 
operations, like selecting, searching, 
sorting, matching, comparing, etc. 

Output: Information sent out from 
the computer. 

Gate: A circuit with one output and 


many inputs, designed so that the out- 
put is activated only when certain in- 
put conditions are met. They include 
and gates and or gates. An and gate is 
one whose output is activated only 
when all the inputs are activated. An 
or gate is one whose output is activated 
when one or more of the inputs are 
activated. 

Millisecond: One thousandth of a 
second. 

Flip-flop: A device or circuit with 
two stable states. The circuit remains 
in either state until a signal causes it 
to change. 





“And what was your job at the circus?” 
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MAKING CHANGES WORK 


| a! YOU EVER HAVE a wonderful 
idea? One so good that it got im- 
mediate and enthusiastic approval from 
your boss? And then did it fall flat 
when you tried it on your subordi- 
nates? If so, you may have run head on 
into that familiar obstacle, resistance to 
change. 

It’s natural to resist too much change. 
The human impulse to keep things 
steady is essential to our work and our 
daily lives. But a certain amount of 
change is also normal: Standing up 
after you’ve been seated is change; so 
is every improvement, every deviation 
from standard operating procedure, 
and every disruption of routine. Most 
people don’t resist these kinds of 
changes, nor do they resist changes 
they want to make. But they do resist a 
change if they feel it will adversely af- 
fect their jobs or their welfare. 

For example, one manager worked 
fifteen years for the same firm, using 
the same old battered desk and creaky 
chair for most of that time. During his 
vacation, the company officials decided 
to surprise him. When he returned, he 
found his old furniture replaced by an 
elegant, glistening new desk and chair. 
Tears came to the manager’s eyes— 
which the officers interpreted as an ex- 
pression of gratitude. Weeks later, he 
managed to retrieve his old desk and 
chair, and only then did the officials re- 
alize that the tears were not those of 
appreciation but those of regret at the 
loss of his old furniture. 

Yet changes must take place. In busi- 
ness, just keeping things the way they 
are is not enough. For a business to 
maintain even its present competitive 


position, it must keep moving ahead. 
The question to answer, then, is this: 
How can you make changes that your 
subordinates will accept? There are 
three steps that may help. 


Know what to change 

It’s important to know what to 
change. Change for the sake of change 
is futile. It causes confusion and makes 
it harder to effect important changes 
later on. So the first step is to have a 
clear-cut idea of what, specifically, must 
be changed. You must also know what 
and who will be affected. Some man- 
agers, when they become vaguely aware 
that “something” isn’t going well, rush 
in and change everything in sight— 
and often wind up with a bigger mess 
than they started with. 


Know why 

You also need to know why the 
change should be made. You may want 
to change an operation, a schedule, a 
layout, or a plan if: 

—The present procedure is not 
working well. It conflicts with some- 
thing else. It is too costly, too time con- 
suming, or too impractical. 

—An improvement seems possible, 
even though present methods are all 
right. 


Let others help 

Letting others help can make a big 
difference in putting a change across. 
The “others” are everyone involved in 
the change and everyone who will feel 
its impact. Often, their assistance can 
be invaluable. For example, your sub- 
ordinates can help you by letting you 
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know where improvement is needed. 
In fact, by being closer to the problem, 
they may be better able than anyone 
else to detect specifically what to 
change. On the other hand, their being 
close may be a disadvantage—which 
you can overcome with your own wider 
view of the whole department. 

Employees may be the ones to tell 
you—via their complaints—why some- 
thing should be changed, and they will 
often have concrete ideas on how to 
bring the change about. 

Let them tackle the problem. Let 
them mull it over while they’re work- 
ing. Let them join you in a group and 
discuss it. Stop by their work stations 


or by the lunch table and talk it over 
with them. Pay attention to their ideas; 
don’t belittle a single suggestion or 
start right off discounting any of them. 
The results can be astonishing. If, 
for example, your subordinates have 
helped you plan a new layout for the 
shop, chances are that they will put ev- 
ery ounce of energy into helping you 
put it into effect and iron out the 
kinks. You'll have the improvement 
you need. And you'll have your subor- 
dinates’ acceptance and cooperation, 
because the change will be, to a large 

degree, their change. 
@ S. G. Williams 


TEXTILE WORLD 
October, 1960 


AT E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY managers out on the plant 
floor carry dictating machines slung over their shoulders for on-the- 
spot descriptions of trouble spots and problem areas. Greater clarity 
and accuracy are just two of many benefits. 


—Notes and Quotes 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See “Suspension—with Suspense,” page 24) 


The arbitrator said that Pat had had a “justifiable reason” for 
absence on the last two days he worked on the temporary job. 
When his regular foreman suspended him without telling him 
how long the suspension would last, it gave Pat the right to look 
for temporary work. If he had been given a definite period 
of suspension and had overstayed it, the situation would have 
been different. The final warning was ordered revoked. 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract. testimony, and other 


facts involved. 
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The Plant Nurse 


N MANY PLANTS, there’s a woman 
I whose specialized knowledge can be 
invaluable to the supervisor. She can 
offer recommendations and comments 
that will help boost safety and health 
in his department. She can assess the 
morale of employees, analyze accident 
cases (and suggest ways to reduce the 
number of them in the future), and 
help him “sell” safety to his subordi- 
nates. She can help him cut absentee- 
ism and tardiness. She’s the plant nurse. 

One such nurse is Miss Thelma Em- 
mans, registered nurse at the Elkhart, 
Indiana, plant of the Continental Can 
Company. Her responsibilities include 
not only efficient nursing for the plant’s 
employees, but also record keeping, 
visiting ill employees at home or in 
the hospital, and providing information 
and recommendations to management 
about health, accident, and sanitation 
problems. 

Miss Emmans assists the company 
doctor during his daily visits to the 
plant by arranging his appointments, 
providing him with case histories, and 
-carrying out his instructions for treat- 
ing patients. She also helps plant 
supervisors and the personnel depart- 
ment in carrying out the safety 
program. And she’s secretary of the 
plant’s Central Safety Committee. 


Safety attitudes 


A recent survey disclosed that some 
50 per cent of industrial accidents re- 
sult from “improper employee _atti- 
tudes,” and only 30 per cent from “lack 
of training and skill.” The plant nurse 
can help you build favorable attitudes 
in your department and help you win 


your subordinates’ active support for 
the safety program. 


Counseling, too 

The plant nurse probably spends 
a good many of her working hours 
counseling employees on health or per- 
sonal matters affecting their jobs. Em- 
ployees bring matters to her attention 
that they'd hesitate to bring to others. 
Supervisors may ask her for advice 
about individual absentee problems. 
Because of her training, she is often 
able to get to the root of the problem 
and then work closely with the em- 
ployee and the supervisor in solving it. 

And, because of her professional 
standing, employees look to her as a 
confidante on personal, family, or gen- 
eral health matters. To employees, she’s 
neither management nor labor, a per- 
son with no axe to grind, and therefore 
able to discuss conditions objectively. 

A plant nurse may evaluate causes, 
extent of injury, and treatment of ac- 
cident cases. Her comments and rec- 
ords may be used in evaluations of 
Workmen’s Compensation cases. She 
can handle insurance claims for the 
medical plan. And she is often the per- 
son who decides, in consultation with 
doctors, whether an employee is ready 
to return to work after an illness. 

A plant nurse can help with the de- 
partmental safety program, too. She is 
usually able to detect any flaws in ex- 
isting programs, and to give some ad- 
vice On programs you are planning. 
And her unique position in the plant, 
her personal influence, and her many 
direct contacts with employees can 
make her contribution important. 

@ FOR MANAGEMENT 


(Continental Can Company, Inc.) 
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“The South 


Shall Rise Again!” 


HOEVER SAID “Save your Confed- 
W erate money, boys, the South 
shall rise again” ranks as a prophet. 
Today, Confederate dollars sell to 
collectors at $4 apiece. In fact, any- 
thing related to the Civil War has be- 
come valuable as America heads into 
four years of the biggest commemora- 
tion in its history: The Civil War 
Centennial, 1961-1965. 

The awakening in the past few 
years of America’s interest in the Civil 
War has already been a boon to busi- 
ness. Flagmakers receive a substantial 
part of their income from selling Civil 
War flags and pennants. Tourism— 
much of it directed to Civil War sites 
—is now the second most important 
industry in many southern states. The 
entertainment world is tapping the 
Civil War’s treasury of story and leg- 
end for stage, TV, and motion-picture 
material. And once the centennial gets 
under way on January 9, 1961—mark- 
ing the hundredth anniversary of the 
first sniping around Fort Sumter— 
millions of dollars will be spent in 
what experts predict will be the big- 


gest outpouring of hobby money in 
history. 

Plans for the centennial include re- 
enactment of more than half the war’s 
battles. In fact, some people are con- 
cerned that the celebration will get 
too realistic. When invited to send a 
contingent to the re-enactment of First 
Manassas (Bull Run), one southern 
official asked if the troops would be 
permitted to use live ammunition. 


Pageants and secession 

The centennial celebrations will in- 
clude pageants portraying the seces- 
sion ceremonies in several southern 
states; parades; and, in Montgomery, 
Alabama, the inauguration of Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

Armies, even when they’re merely 
re-enacting events, require gobs of 
supplies. One gun dealer has already 
ordered a second run of the 2,000 
replica rifles he produced on specula- 
tion earlier this year. Uniform manu- 
facturers report a big spurt in activity 
—with the demand running heavily in 
favor of Confederate gray. 


Reprinted from Business Week (August 20, 1960) by special permission; 
© 1960, by McGraw-Pill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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Bands of buffs 

The real business of the centennial 
celebration will be provided by the 
bands of Civil War buffs and the le- 
gions of tourists. Just about every 
major oil company is preparing Civil 
War centennial maps. Many railroads 
and bus lines are featuring charter 
trips to sites. The B&O is renaming its 
fleet of Pullman cars for Civil War 
battles. Several department stores 
have already sketched out Civil War 
display windows. And a swarm of 
companies will turn out Civil War 
toys, stationery, games, men’s acces- 
sories, buttons, and ash trays. 

Publishers will produce a flock of 


Civil War books. Many tourist attrac- 
tions, like New York’s Freedomland. 
will prominently feature exhibits of 
Civil War incidents. And Johnny Rebs 
and Billy Yanks will raid the TV 
screens now held by western and big- 
city gun-slingers. Says Ralph New- 
man, authority on the Civil War, “It 
will be virtually impossible for anyone 
to remain unaware of the war and its 
centennial.” 

National Centennial Director Karl 
Betts puts it this way: “The South 
may have lost the war, but it’s sure 
going to win the centennial.” 


@ BUSINESS WEEK 
August 20, 1960 


Too Many Cooks or Too Few? 


HOW MANY employees does it take to do a specific job? With the 
aid of the American Management Association, 88 companies in the 


U. S. and Canada are trying to find out, in a unique study called 
the Group Ten Project. They are developing yardsticks to find out 
not only who does what, but also how company staffing compares 
with that of other organizations of similar size and industry. 

In the past 50 years, the proportion of people engaged in over- 
head and other indirect tasks has increased sharply, while the per- 
centage of people in direct production has decreased. This has 
pointed up the lack of work standards for output in the former 
group. The project’s approach for remedying the situation is a sys- 
tematic exchange of manpower data on some 60 carefully defined 
kinds of work. 

Each of the 88 companies compares various personnel assignments 
with other companies in the project. For instance, the average per- 
centage of manpower used by the companies for manufacturing or 
processing is 59.7 per cent; designing, developing, and researching, 
14.7 per cent; marketing, 11.9 per cent; and general administering 
(including accounting, personnel, etc.), 10.6 per cent. 

Although all the companies know how their personnel assign- 
ments compare with others, each one uses this new knowledge in 
its own way. Significant savings have already been achieved in some 
firms. Many others are just beginning to apply the results, and they 
expect annual benefits to run into millions of dollars. 
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The Worm That Turned. June p. 36; Dis- 
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How Fair Is Fair? July p. 35; Discussion. 
Sept. p. 40 

Company for Lunch. Aug. p. 34; Discus- 
sion. Oct. p. 39 

What Happened to Herb? Sept. p. 38; 
Discussion. Nov. p. 42 

A Matter of Minutes. Oct. p. 36; Discus- 
sion. Dec. p. 21 

The Best Man. Nov. p. 39 

The Faked Job Ticket. Dec. p. 28 


Communication 
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Relationships; Induction; — Instruc- 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Criticize. Jan. p. 26 

The “Open Door”: Fact or Fiction? (D) 
Jan. p. 43 

When the News Is Bad. (D) Jan. p. 49 

Letter to the Boss. Feb. p. 27 
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tion. (D) Feb. p. 54 

How to Disagree Agreeably. (D) March 
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Oct. p. 26 
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Analyze Your Overtime. Feb. p. 29 

Improving Productivity. Step 1: Work 
Measurement. March p. 27 Step 2: 
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April p. 16 
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Hazard Awareness. June p. 26 

You Can Beat the Breakeven Point. July 
rg 

There Must Be an Easier Way. July p. 24 

Saving Materials and Supplies. Aug. p. 16 

Plan Your Own Time. Sept. p. 28 

Scheduling for Smooth Production. Nov. 
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Avoiding Spoilage and Rework. Dec. p. 15 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Criticize. Jan. p. 26 
When the News Is Bad. (D) Jan. p. 49 
How Am I Doing? Part 3: June p. 16 


Creativity 


(See also Decision Making; Problem 
Solving) 


R.LA.R. Jan. p. 21 

Can You Trust Your Hunches? (D) June 
p. 55 

The Supervisor and Creative People. (D) 
July p. 51 

Interview for New Ideas. Dec. p. 2 


Decision Making 
(See also Creativity) 


Problem Solving: Pass Along Your Know- 
How. Apr. p. 23 

Pioneers in Management: The Third Way. 
May p. 29 

Can You Trust Your Hunches? (D) June 
p. 53 

Man of Indecision. July p. 42 

Do You Get in Your Own Way? (D) 
Oct. p. 62 

What Is a Good Decision? (D) Nov. p. 
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Delegation 
(See also Training) 

Didn’t Anybody Do It? (C) Jan. p. 33 

Delegation: Don’t Be a Back-Seat Driver. 
May. p. 11 

Spotting the Man Who'll Do the Job. (D) 
Aug. p. 53 


Discipline 


Discipline: When You Must Take Action. 
Feb, p. 17 

How Fair Is Fair? (C) July p. 35 

A Fair Day’s Work. (A) Aug. p. 27 

Company for Lunch. (C) Aug. p. 34 

A Matter of Minutes. (C) Oct. p. 36 

The Heavy Date. (A) Oct. p. 24 

The Free Loaders. (A) Nov. p. 32 

Suspension—with Suspense. (A) Dec. p. 
24 

The Faked Job Ticket. (C) Dec. p. 28 
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Economy, U. S. 

Speculator, Beware! (D) Jan. p. 51 

If the Cold War Ends. (D) Jan. p. 54 

Should Credit Be Curbed? (D) Feb. p. 59 

Taxing Observations. March p. 17 

Meeting the Challenge of Foreign Im- 
ports. (D) March p. 61 

Do We Have Too Much Security? (D) 
April p. 57 

Consumer Spending—1960. (D) April p. 
60 

The Soviet Economic Offensive. (D) 
May p. 61 

Collective Bargaining: The Trend Toward 
Union Alliances. (D) Aug. p. 57 

The Census: Big Answers to Little Ques- 
tions. (D) Sept. p. 63 

The Consumer Wants Quality. (D) Oct. 
p. 63. 

“The South Shall Rise Again!” (D) Dec. 
p. 55 


Ethics 


The Free Loaders. (A) Nov. p. 32 
The Faked Job Ticket. (C) Dec. p. 28 


Etiquette 


Etiquette: Forget the Rule Book. Aug. 
p. 46 


Grievances 
(See Arbitration; Unions) 

Group Interaction 
(See also Interdepartmental Rela- 
tionships; Meetings; Motivation; 
Problem Solving) 


Company for Lunch. (C) Aug. p. 34 

A Matter of Minutes. (C) Oct. p. 36 

When You Boss a Boss. (D) Oct. p. 56 

The Human Problems of Shift Operation. 
Nov. p. 2 


Health 


Q & A on Heart Disease. March p. 49 

Facts About Occupational Dermatitis. 
(D) May p. 57 

What Makes You Mad? (D) June p. 58 

Mouth-to-Mouth Artificial Respiration: 
Lifesaving First Aid. (D) June p. 62 

If There’s a Doctor in the House. July p. 2 

Your Headache—Facts and Fallacies. 
(D) July p. 59 


How to Keep Tension Under Control. 
(D) Aug. p. 63 

Science Expleres the Secrets of Time. 
(D) Oct. p. 58 

The Human Problems of Shift Operation. 
Noy. p. 2 

The Plant Nurse. (D) Dec. p. 53 


Induction 
(See also Training) 


Conflicting Personalities. (C) March p. 
41 


Instructions 
(See also Training) 


Didn’t Anybody Do It? (C) Jan. p. 33 

The Case of the Balky Machinist. (C) 
Feb. p. 48 

Do You Know How to Give an Order? 
April p. 8 

Pin Down the Details of Job Assignments. 
Oct. p. 33 


Interdepartmental 
Relationships 


His Brother’s Keeper. (C) May p. 38 

If There’s A Doctor in the House. July 
a 

The Causes of Management Conflict. 
(D) July p. 55 

Ten Steps to Good Coordination. (D) 
Aug. p. 55 

The Best Man. (C) Nov. p. 39 

The Plant Nurse. (D) Dec. p. 53 


Interviewing 


Sharpen Up Your Interview Approach. 
Feb. p. 2 
Hiring—In_ the 
March p. 63 
How Am I Doing? Part 1: April p. 2. 
Part 2: May p. 12. Part 3: June p. 16 
Interview for New Ideas. Dec. p. 2 


Home Stretch. (D) 


Inventory 
Don’t Be a Squirrel. Jan. p. 7 


Leadership 


It Takes Know-How to Be a Manager. 
Feb. p. 40 
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Leaders Are Made... Not Born. 
March p. 18 

Aggressiveness: Channeled for Leader- 
ship. (D) March p. 59 

Wanted: The Uncommon Man. (D) 
April p. 52 

What Is a Manager? (D) May p. 53 

Putting Authority to Work. (D) Aug. p. 
59 

Don’t Blame the Boss. Nov. p. 20 

Authority Works Two Ways. Dec. p. 8 


Meetings 


Do These Characters Attend Your Meet- 
ings? Feb. p. 22 

Meetings: Keep the Record on View. 
(D) April p. 55 


Mental Health 
(See Health) 


Methods Improvement 


Don’t Be a Squirrel. Jan. p. 7 

Improving Productivity. Step 1: Work 
Measurement. March p. 27 Step 2: 
Take Action to Improve Performance. 
April p. 16 

There Must Be An Easier Way. July p. 24 

Saving Materials and Supplies. Aug. p. 16 

Observation Pays Off. Sept. p. 2 

Plan Your Own Time. Sept. p. 28 

Interview for New Ideas. Dec. p. 2 

Avoiding Spoilage and Rework. Dec. p. 
15 

The Office Work You Shouldn’t Do. Dec. 
p. 25 


Morale 
(See also Motivation) 


Didn’t Anybody Do It? (C) Jan. p. 33 

Letter to the Boss. Feb. p. 27 

The Case of the Balky Machinist. (C) 
Feb. p. 48 

Are Appraisals Really Necessary? March 
p.2 

Conflicting Personalities. (C) March p. 
41 

The Case of the Purloined Pot Roast. 
(C) April p. 35 

Company for Lunch. (C) Aug. p. 34 

Young Workers Speak Their Minds. Sept. 
p. 12 


What Happened to Herb? (C) Sept. p. 38 

How Subordinates Rate Their Supervis- 
ors. Oct. p. 2 

A Matter of Minutes. (C) Oct. p. 36 

Science Explores the Secrets of Time. (D) 
Oct. p. 58 

The Faked Job Ticket. (C) Dec. p. 28 

Making Changes:Work. (D) Dec. p. 5/1 


Motivation 


(See also Morale; Group Interaction) 


Responsibility: Key to Motivation. March 
p. 14 

Do You Know How to Give an Order? 
April p. 8 

Nothing Succeeds Like Success. (D) 
April p. 53 

Do We Have Too Much Security? (D) 
April p. 57 

Motivation Controls Help Employees Set 
New Records. May p. 2 

Pioneers in Management: Take Care of 
the Living Machinery. May p. 27 

Department Changes Ahead? Get Ready 
Now! June p. 2 

Want New Equipment? Sell Your Idea to 
the Boss! (D) June p. 60 

Will They Live Happily Ever After? July 
p. 18 

How Much Incentive in Incentive Pay? 
Aug. p. 11 

Putting Authority to Work. (D) Aug. p. 
59 

Motivation: What Makes People Work? 
(D) Nov. p. 50 


Office Management 


If There’s a Computer in Your Future. 
March p. 35 

Do Older Office Workers Measure Up? 
April p. 32 

Steps to Office Mechanization. (D) April 
p. 58 

Customs and Policies in Today’s Office. 
(D) May p. 55 

Tips on Allocating Office Work. (D) June 
p. 57 

It Takes Management to Move an Office. 
Sept. p. 24 

A Matter of Minutes. (C) Oct. p. 36 

The Office Work You Shouldn’t Do. Dec. 
p. 25 


(A)—Arbitration Case; (D)—Digest; (C)—Case 
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Older Workers { 
(See Workers, Special Groups) 


Perception 
Observation Pays Off. Sept. p. 2 
Personal Management 


Life Insurance: Check What You Know. 
Jan. p. 40 

Home Insurance in a Package. (D) Feb. 
p. 62 

Q & A on Heart Disease. March p. 49 

You Can Find the House You Want. April 
p. 44 

Will Your Dream House Pass Inspection? 
May p. 43 

Offbeat Vacations. June p. 45 

Sink or Swim? July p. 45 

Etiquette: Forget the Rule Book. Aug. p. 
46 

Diploma in the Mailbox. Sept. p. 44 

When You're Called for Jury Duty. Oct. 
p. 44 

It’s Time to Winterize Your Driving. Nov. 
p. 46 

From Puppies to Parakeets: Choosing a 
Pet for Your Family. Dec. p. 36 


Placement 
(See also Appraisal; Interviewing; 
Job Description) 

The Tests That Help You Find Hidden 
Talent. (D) Jan. p. 57 

Hiring—In the Home Stretch. (D) March 
p. 63 

Spotting the Man Who'll Do the Job. (D) 
Aug. p. 53 

Who’s the Man to Promote? (D) Sept. p. 
53 

Read Between the Lines of the Job Ap- 
plication. Oct. p. 14 

The Best Man. (C) Nov. p. 39 


Planning 


Don’t Be a Squirrel. Jan. p. 7 

Eight Ways to Smoother Days. (D) Feb. 
p. 60 

Getting Ready for Appraisal. April p. 2 

Tomorrow’s Demands on Supervision. 
May p. 21 

Vacation Scheduling. May p. 30 

His Brother’s Keeper (C) May p. 38 


Don’t Wait for Trouble. (D) May p. 60 

Department Changes Ahead? Get Ready 
Now! June p. 2 

Tips on Allocating Office Work. (D) 
June p. 57 

Who Should Get the Overtime? (A) July 
p. Il 

The Man Who Went Fishing. (A) July 
p. 12 

Ten Steps to Good Coordination. (D) 
Aug. p. 55 

Plan Your Own Time. Sept. p. 28 

How to Do It Now. (D) Oct. p. 54 

Scheduling for Smooth Production. Nov. 
p. 22 

How to Stay on Top of Your Job. (D) 
Dec. p. 46 

Making Changes Work. (D) Dec. p. 51 


Problem Solving 
(See Decision Making; Creativity) 


Productivity 


(See also Motivation) 


Improving Productivity. Step 1: Work 
Measurement. March p. 27 Step 2: 
Take Action to Improve Performance. 
April p. 16 

Do Older Office Workers Measure Up? 
April p. 32 

Motivation Controls Help Employees Set 
New Records. May p. 2 

How Much Incentive in Incentive Pay? 
Aug. p. 11 

A Fair Day’s Work. (A) Aug. p. 27 


Public Speaking 
The All-Purpose 
April p. 26 
And in Conclusion . . . 


Quality Control 


What Happened to Herb? (C) Sept. p. 38 

Quality: How Good is Good Enough? 
Sept. p. 19 

The Consumer Wants Quality. (D) Oct. 
p. 63 

Avoiding Spoilage and Rework. Dec. p. 
15 


Management Speech. 


April p. 31 


Retirement 


Being Realistic About Retirement. (D) 
Jan. p. 46 


(A)—Arbitration Case; (D)—Digest; (C)—Case 
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Safety 


On-the-Job Training Prevents Off-the-Job 
Accidents. Feb. p. 9 

Don’t Wait for Trouble. (D) May p. 60 

Hazard Awareness. June p. 26 

Mouth-to-Mouth Artificial Respiration: 
Lifesaving First Aid. (D) June p. 62 

How Fair is Fair? (C) July p. 35 

Sink or Swim? July p. 45 

Beware of Gloom and Glare. (D) July 
Bi 33 

Somebody Goofed. Aug. p. 29 

Observation Pays Off. Sept. p. 2 

Safety Training: Concentrate on the New 
Employee. Oct. p. 7 

It’s Time to Winterize Your Driving. Nov. 
p. 46 

The Plant Nurse. (D) Dec. p. 53 


Scheduling (See Planning) 
Selection (See Placement) 


Shift Work 


The Ways of Women. (D) Oct. p. 60 
The Human Problems of Shift Operation. 
Nov. p. 2 


Supervisor, Duties and Qualifica- 
tions 


(See also Leadership) 


Be Your Assistant’s First Assistant. Jgs'. 
p. 22 ; 

Be a Supervisor—Not a Psychiatrist. Feb. 
p. 38 

It Takes Know-How to Be a Manager. 
Feb. p. 40 

Tomorrow’s Demands on Supervision. 
May p. 21 

What Is a Manager? (D) May p. 53 

The Top-Flight Supervisor. July p. 22 

Supervision in an Automated Plant. Aug. 
p.2 

Why Supervisory Training? Aug. p. 24 

The Supervisor Speaks for Management. 
Oct. p. 26 

When You Boss a Boss. (D) Oct. p. 56 

Do You Get in Your Own Way? (D) 
Oct. p. 62 

Supervision Is Coaching. Nov. p. 33 

Automation and the Supervisor. (D) Nov. 
p. 52 


(A)—Arbitration Case; 


Teamwork (See Group Interaction) 
Technology (See also Automation) 


If There’s a Computer in Your Future. 
March p. 35 

Meeting the Challenge of Foreign Im- 
ports. (D) March p. 61 

Steps to Office Mechanization. (D) April 
p. 58 

Today’s Chemicals for Tomorrow’s In- 
dustry. (D) July p. 57 

Coming Soon: Commercial Uses for Sun- 
power. (D) Aug. p. 61 

The Push Toward Standardization. (D) 
Sept. p. 59 

The Consumer Wants Quality. (D) Oct. 
p. 63 

Machines That Read. (D) Nov. p. 60 


Testing (See Placement) 
Training 
(See also Instructions) 


Coaching the Team. (D) Jan. p. 44 

On-the-Job Training Prevents Off-the-Job 
Accidents. Feb. p. 9 

It Takes Know-How to Be a Manager. 
Feb. p. 40 

Leaders Are Made . . 
p. 18 

Problem Solving: Pass 
Know-How. April p. 23 

Will They Live Happily Ever After? July 
p. 18 

Why Supervisory Training? Aug. p. 24 

Putting Authority to Work. (D) Aug. p. 
59 

Young Workers Speak Their Minds. Sept. 
pci 

Diploma in the Mailbox. Sept. p. 44 

Training: What’s the Problem? (D) Sept. 
p. 59 

Safety Training: Concentrate on the 
New Employee. Oct. p. 7 

Supervision Is Coaching. Nov. p. 33 

The Faked Job Ticket. (C) Dec. p. 28 


. Not Born. March 


Along Your 


Unions 
(See also Arbitration) 


What the New Labor Law Means to 
Your Company. (D) Jan. p. 59 

The Case of the Balky Machinist. (C) 
Feb. p. 48 
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Collective Bargaining: The Trend Toward 
Union Alliances. (D) Aug. p. 57 


Vacations 


Vacation Scheduling. May p. 30 
The Worm That Turned. June p. 36 
Offbeat Vacations. June p. 45 


Visual Aids 


Meetings: Keep the Record on View. (D) 
April p. 55 


White-Collar Workers 


(See Office Management; Workers, 
Special Groups) 

Women Workers 
(See Workers, Special Groups) 


Work Conditions 
Beware of Gloom and Glare. (D) July 
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It Takes Management to Move an Office. 
Sept. p. 24 


Workers, Special Groups 


Do Older Office Workers Measure Up? 
April p. 32 

The Supervisor and Creative People. (D) 
July p. 51 

Supervising Negro Workers. (D) July p. 
61 

Young Workers Speak Their Minds. Sept. 
p. 12 

Too Old at 40? (D) Sept. p. 61 

Company for Lunch. (C) Aug. p. 34 

The Ways of Women. (D) Oct. p. 60 


Work Measurement 
(See Methods Improvement) 


Work Simplification 

(See Methods Improvement) 
Writing 

(See also Communication) 


Report—To Your Reader. (D) Feb. p. 57 
How to Seem to Write the Way You Talk. 
June p.9 


Authors 


APPLEY, LAWRENCE A. Don’t Blame the Boss. Nov. p. 20 
ARMOUR, RICHARD. Man of Indecision. July p. 42 
Batcu, D. E. (Co-author with Davidge, Henriette F.) How Am I Doing? 


—Part 1: Getting Ready for Appraisal. April p. 2 


——Part 2: The Interview. May p. 12 


——Part 3: Special Situations. June p. 16 


> 


BALINSKY, BENJAMIN. (Co-author with Burger, Ruth) Don’t Be Afraid to Criticize. 


Jan. p. 26 


BARTON, ROBERT A. Pin Down the Details of Job Assignments. Oct. p. 33 

BENNETT, WILLARD E. Be a Supervisor—Not a Psychiatrist. Feb. p. 38 

BURGER, ROBERT S. How to Seem to Write the Way You Talk. June p. 9 

BuRGER, RuTH. (Co-author with Balinsky, Benjamin) Don’t Be Afraid to Criticize. 


Jan. p. 26 


CHRISTIAN, ARTHUR H. Safety Training: Concentrate on the New Employee. Oct. p. 7 
CLaGuE, Ewan. Do Older Office Workers Measure Up? April p. 32 
COGHILL, Mary ANN. (Co-author with Landsberger, Henry A.) Young Workers 


Speak Their Minds. Sept. p. 12 


DAVIDGE, HENRIETTE F. (Co-author with Balch, D. E.) How Am I Doing? 


——Part 1: 
——Part 2: The Interview. May p. 12 


Getting Ready for Appraisal. April p. 2 


- 


——Part 3: Special Situations. June p. 16 
(A)—Arbitration Case; (D)—Digest; (C)—Case 
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Davies, S. G. You Can Beat the Breakeven Point. July p. 7 
DREYFACK, RAYMOND. It Takes Know-How to Be a Manager. Feb. p. 40 
FINN, Rospert H. Are Appraisals Really Necessary? March p. 2 
FOLLETT, Mary PARKER. Pioneers in Management: The Third Way. May p. 29 
GARDINER, GLENN. Authority Works Two Ways. Dec. p. 8 
GRING, RoBERT A. Don’t Be a Squirrel. Jan. p. 7 
GUDER, RosBerT F. And in Conclusion . . . April p. 31 
HARBISON, FREDERICK. Tomorrow’s Demands on Supervision. May p. 2/ 
HINRICHS, J. R. How Subordinates Rate Their Supervisors. Oct. p. 2 
JOHNSON, CHARLES W. What You Can Do About Absenteeism. Nov. p. 14 
KELLNER, ARTHUR D. Sharpen Up Your Interview Approach. Feb. p. 2 
LANDSBERGER, HENRY A. (Co-author with Coghill, Mary Ann) Young Workers Speak 
Their Minds. Sept. p. 12 
LUNDING, FRANKLIN J. Be Your Assistant’s First Assistant. Jan. p. 22 
MACKNESS, ROBERT F. R.LA.R. Jan. p. 21 
MARQUIS, VIVIENNE. The All-Purpose Management Speech. April p. 26 
McCorp, Carey P., M.D. If There’s a Doctor in the House. July p. 2 
MCMasTtTEeR, Joun B. It Takes Management to Move an Office. Sept. p. 24 
MERRIHUE, WILLARD V. The Supervisor Speaks for Management. Oct. p. 26 
MIKEL, FRANK J. Responsibility: Key to Motivation. March p. 14 
ONCKEN, WILLIAM, Jr. Why Supervisory Training? Aug. p. 24 
OWEN, ROBERT. Pioneers in Management: Take Care of the Living Machinery. May 
p. at 
PERRY, JOHN. Interview for New Ideas. Dec. p. 2 
Picors, PAUL. Do You Know How to Give an Order? April p. 8 
POLLACK, JACK HARRISON. Sink or Swim? July p. 45 
QUEENER, J. SHARP. On-the-Job Training Prevents Off-the-Job Accidents. Feb. p. 9 
READ, WILLIAM M. Supervision Is Coaching. Nov. p. 33 
REID, PETER C. You Can Find the House You Want. April p. 44 
——wWill Your Dream House Pass Inspection? May p. 43 
——Department Changes Ahead? Get Ready Now! June p. 2 
— Supervision in an Automated Plant. Aug. p. 2 
——Diploma in the Mailbox. Sept. p. 44 
—When You're Called for Jury Duty. Oct. p. 44 
——The Human Problems of Shift Operation. Nov. p. 2 
——From Puppies to Parakeets: Choosing a Pet for Your Family. Dec. p. 36 
ROTHE, HAROLD F. How Much Incentive in Incentive Pay? Aug. p. 11 
SCHLEUSENER, ERNEST. Cost Reduction: 
Part I: You’ve Got What It Takes! Jan. p. 2 
Part II: Analyze Your Overtime. Feb. p. 29 
Part III: Improving Productivity. Step 1: Work Measurement. March p. 27 
Step 2: Take Action to Improve Performance. April p. 16 
Part IV: Vacation Scheduling. May p. 30 
Part V: Hazard Awareness. June p. 26 
——Part VI: There Must Be An Easier Way. July p. 24 
——Part VII: Saving Materials and Supplies. Aug. p. 16 
Part VIII: Plan Your Cwn Time. Sept. p. 28 
——Part IX: Scheduling for Smooth Production. Nov. p. 22 
——Part X: Avoiding Spoilage and Rework. Dec. p. 15 
Scott, G. H. Appraisal Starts with Hiring. Jan. p. 14 
SIKES, WALTER. Will They Live Happily Ever After? July p. 18 
SKOUSEN, Max B. Motivation Controls Help Employees Set New Records. May p. 2 
SmiTH, M. B. If There’s a Computer in Your Future. March p. 35 
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SPENCER, GILMORE J. Read Between the Lines of the Job Application. Oct. p. 14 
SQUIRES, FRANK H. Quality: How Good Is Good Enough? Sept. p. 19 
STONE, Morris. If You Were the Arbitrator: 

—Who Should Get the Overtime? July p. 11 

——The Man Who Went Fishing. July p. 12 

——A Fair Day’s Work. Aug. p. 27 

——Does Seniority Always Prevail? Aug. p. 28 

——Time Limit on a Grievance. Sept. p. 27 

——The Heavy Date. Oct. p. 24 

——tThe Free Loaders. Nov. p. 32 

——Suspension—With Suspense. Dec. p. 24 

Uris, AUREN. Problem Solving: Pass Along Your Know-How. April p. 23 
Waap, A. Timotuy. Observation Pays Off. Sept. p. 2 


said | could make an extra $10 if | worked hard.” 
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Supervisory 
s' F-Dat-Tet-faal-Jah 


Coming Soon in ‘61 


Three important new articles on cost reduction: 
“STOP-MOTION” ACTIVITY SAMPLING 


A useful technique for finding soft spots in your operation, 
without lengthy analysis. 


MAKE THE LEAST OF YOUR PAPERWORK 


Paperwork that’s allowed to expand can become a drag, 
even in a production job. 


HOW MUCH WORK CAN YOU ELIMINATE? 


Before you improve a method or an operation, 
why not try getting rid of it? 


MEET YOUR STAFF 


Who makes your decisions—you or a staff engineer? This series 
will show the contributions a supervisor can get from staff people— 
without giving up his responsibility 
for running his department. 


EMPLOYEE DISHONESTY: A SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM 


Most people don’t take jobs to see how much they can steal! 
But lack of controls may combine with other circumstances 
to present an overwhelming temptation. The author 
suggests a controls approach that will cut 

losses from dishonesty to a minimum. 

















